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Here Comes 
Your New Car! 





GARCOK, 


A Socony-Vacuum “Inside Sto: 


Special Lubricants Speed Stec| 
at 1,000 Feet a Minute 


YOU CAN’T actually se« 
new car in this picture 
cold reduction steel mill, {}))! 
j it’s there—in that ribi. 
steel racing out from the rolls at thous 
of feet per minute. 








Rolling tough steel at this speed 
miracle of modern production. And j 
miracle made possible by the right oils « 
grease. 


That big bearing, cut open for yo 
see, carries a load of millions of pounds. 
The pressure is applied by the moto: 
driven ‘‘screw-down” shown above. 


No ordinary greases or oils could possi- 
bly take these terrific loads. But special 
lubricants developed by Socony-Vacuum 
stand up, resist squeezing out under thie 
tremendous pressures, maintain tough 
films that minimize friction and wear. 
The mills keep rolling at peak production. 


This is the kind of advanced lubrication 
engineering you get with Socony-Vacuum’s 
Complete Program for every machine in 
your plant. It’s the kind of service that 
means greater production and profits. 

SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO., INC. 
and Affiliates: Magnolia Petroleam Company 
General Petroleum Corporation 
TUNE IN THE MOBILGAS PROGRAM 
MONDAY EVENINGS, 9:30 E.D.T.—NBC 


This cutau ay drawing prepared with the cuo pe ration of 
Continental Foundry and Machine Company 


The inside track to profits... 


Lubricants SOCONY-VACUUM 
<a> = CORRECT LUBRICATION 


























Railroad accounting systems now 
run on faster schedule .. . 


@ Over 10% of basic paperwork opera- 
tions cut by eliminating or com- 
bining original writings and added 
posting in freight claims accounting. 








e Transcription error hazards reduced. 
@ No carbon interleaving. 


@ Easier, faster business machine op- 
eration requiring less operator con- 
centration. 
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Typical case, typical results when Standard Register 
puts a record system on the right track for savings. 
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PROCEDURE FLOW CHART 














Standard Register’s exclusive “direct route” methods 











save most where record systems cost most 





eric! Pre-TESTED! Standard Register methods go direct 
to the source of savings on a proved route that cuts right 
through the most complex record system in any business. 


In pre-determined steps, which include analytical flow-chart- 
ing of existing methods, Standard Register uncovers form 
design that makes needless work, as well as methods of han- 
dling and procedures in using forms, that cause costly delays. 


Recommendations based on this scientific analysis show how: 
to save by reducing the cost of completed records, But even 
more important, they show how to make much greater savings 
through better over-all control of a business function. r 


Phone The Standard Register Company Sales Office in your 
city or write, today, for Formcraft Digest D-195, one-of many 
case histories which show how Standard’s Kant-Slip Continu- 
ous forms reduce important business costs. There may be a 





WHERE DO SAVINGS COUNT MOST? 


,o7Not in the price of printed forms. 
A difference in the quality of paper, 
printing, carbons, etc., may mean a 
few hundred dollars at most. 


o* 


Not even in the cost of completed 


@) 
' ooo records...although the cost of writ- 
ing, handling and using forms is 10 
to 50 times the forms’ cost...savings 
here may run into 4 or more figures. 


_-«~But in the cost of business opera- 

. tion, if waste, delay, inefficiency ex- 
ist, SAVINGS here, through better 
management control, can reach al- 
most incalculable figures! 





similar application in your business. 


THE STANDARD REGISTER COMPANY 





Manufacturer of Record Systems of Control for Business and Industry 
705 CAMPBELL STREET, DAYTON 1, OHIO 


Pacific Coast: Sunset McKee-Standard Register Sales Co., Oakland 6, California. Canada: R. L. Crain Limited, Ottawa. London: W. H. Smith & Son, Ltd. 
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YOU'VE HEARD about the last 
of Truman’s jawbone campaign for 
lower prices. 

Except perhaps for a political: “Il told you 
__if business runs into heavy going later on. 
The White House “’task force’’ has gone as far 
it can—with private appeals to businessmen, 
blic undermining of the price structure. 
They know there’s no point seeking stronger 
apons from Congress. 


4% 
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Truman didn’t get what he wanted in his ef- 
nghin ilmets to talk prices down. He wanted cuts by basic 
jose Hustries, like steel. 
- But his economists won‘t write off their at- 
pt at peacetime economic planning as a failure. 
r Ed They claim credit for preventing a second 
“Bind of price boosts following this year’s pay 
“8: Hives And they’re confident now that prices have 
aked off. 

Bt. 2 

; To the price-cutters, the price campaign is 
hea | g matter of timing—voluntary cuts now to 
ali ford off worse ones later. 
Thus, keeping prices from going up is next 
k Mest to getting them down. 
Cin And labor’s pay boost—in their figuring— 
x ecks up purchasing power to help keep things 
om going to pot later. 


WHAT DO YOU THINK—(read this either 
lora ?). 
’ Should Congress consider ‘legislation to per- 
‘: Mpit voluntary agreements, under government sanc- 
, Bon, on industrywide prices for definite periods?” 
: You'll want to recall your NRA experience 
« Before you.answer. 

The question is an added starter in the ques- 
onnaire being distributed by Dun & Bradstreet for 
aft’s Joint Economic Committee. 

Some 600 businessmen, labor and farm lead- 
rs are being asked for views on major issues before 
ongress. 

Committee members say the price agree- 
ents query was tucked in by Dun & Bradstreet, 
hich volunteered to collect data the committee 


ants. 
a 


THE SENATE’S LABOR BILL VOTE doesn’t 
et assure you a labor law this year (page 70). 
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It’s true that the 68-24 vote was more than 
enough to override a Truman veto. But you can't 
expect all the 21 Democrats who voted for the Sen- 
ate bill to stay hitched. 

As matters stand now, we still look for the 
Senate to sustain the veto—by a close vote. You 
will be able to tell from ‘the Senate vote on the 
conference committee report. 

Even G.O.P. Whip Wherry doesn’t claim 
enough votes to override a veto on any bill 
stronger than the Senate version. He isn’t sure he 
could hold the necessary two-thirds even for that 
measure. 

And the conference committee’s bill is ex- 
pected to be tougher. 


In signing the portal pay bill, Truman grabbed 
the political ball from the G.O.P.—by tying to his 
approval renewed demand for an increase in mini- 
mum pay. 

He knew a portal bill veto would be overrid- 
den, anyway. 

So he signed it, and called on the Republican 
Congress to give labor a boost in minimum pay in 
exchange. 

Republicans have been thinking of the same 
idea. Only they planned to hike minimum wages 
to win labor back to their camp after the labor-dis- 
putes issue is settled. 

e 


IF SMITH TROY WINS today’s Democratic 
primary in Washington State’s Third Congressional 
District, the June 7 by-election will be a real 
G.O.P.-Truman test. 

Troy campaigned on the issue of cooperating 
with Truman’s foreign policy. His opponent is 
Charles R. Savage, a left-winger beaten by a Re- 
publican Jast year. 

* 

THE TAX BILL may not get to Truman’s desk 
by Memorial Day after all. 

We told you last week it would. But now Sen- 
ate Democrats are soliciting votes to put the bill on 
the table for 30 days. 

Their argument: Let’s see how much G.O.P. 
cuts in Truman’s budget really add up to. 

They are apt to win their point. 


Delay in the tax bill improves the chances of 
a Truman signature. 


Truman still doesn’t like the bill, particularly 
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it’s July 1 effective date. He’d rather wait until 
1.ext year. 

But he’s under terrific pressure from Demo- 
cratic politicians to sign. They argue: The little 
fellow may be mad at big cuts for big fellows, but 
he’ll be madder at not getting any cut himself. 

And there are lots more little fellows. 


Meanwhile, Knutson’s House Ways & Means 
Committee starts work next week on next year’s 
tax measure. 

It’s billed as an over-all revision of the: federal 
tax structure. Hearings are to be held now to build 
a record on which to base a draft bill for action 
early in ‘48. 

Talk now is that the bill will: (1) end double 
taxation of corporate dividends; (2) let husbands 
and wives split their income for taxes; (3) scale 
down many excise levies. 

But watch for Knutson to propose a general 
manufacturers’ sales tax—to pick up some rev- 
enues lost through the changes. 


SENSITIVENESS TO NEWS STORIES is grow. 
ing on Capitol Hill. 

It’s spreading, also, to national committee 
press agents. More and more news writers are tar- 
gets for complaints that their stories are “slanted” 
—to show one party at a disadvantage. 

Most complaints come from the G.O.P.—log- 
ically enough. The minority, now the Democrats, 
always has the advantage in the battle for news 
space. It’s attacking. 


Republicans, however, sometimes bring trou- 
ble on themselves. 

Example: the case of National Petroleum 
Council Chairman Hallanan. He’s seething at the 
rough going-over he got from Senate Majority 
Whip Wherry and other G.O.P. senators when he 
urged more money for the Oil & Gas Division (page 
48) at the Interior appropriation hearings. 

Hallanan is also G.O.P. national committee- 
man from West Virginia. 


TIN SHORTAGE crimps promotional sales 
plans of canned food merchandisers. 

They'd like to pack peas in two-serving cans, 
fruit and vegetable juices for vending machine 
distribution. But it would take more tinplate for 
the same amount of food. 


6 


























Government men see tin supplies getting w, 
before they get better. So, they back up relucty 
of can makers to supply more cans in odd sizes 


TRUMAN’S POLITICAL ADVISERS hop, 
get him out of the air and onto the ground fo, 
future junkets around the country. 

It’s not for safety, but for votes. If he will, 
by train, they can schedule a lot of five-miny 
back-platform stops. 

And Truman has learned how to mo 
“homey” impromptu talks that click. He did 
again last week at the Gridiron Club dinner. 


IF YOU USE Commerce Dept.’s National |e 
come and Gross National Product indexes in yogi 
business planning, you'll want to rejigger yo 
figures when the next quarterly report comes out | 
July. 

Basis of calculating both indicators is bei 
changed a little. It’s the difference between wo 
statistics and veace statistics. 


GNP was the fashionable index when nee 
was for a measure of output regardless of wear an 
tear. Now need is for a measure of economif 
health. 

Big change: NI will reflect profits before taxe 
instead of after, exclude national debt payments 
Theory is that the old way measured tax polic 





instead of economic activity. nt 
& 
Social Security payroll tax will be frozen agai 
HIS Al 


this year at the current rate of 1% ... 

Baby business is still booming. U. S. Publi —act 
Health reports 973,000 births in first quarter of yl lal 
‘47, whopping increase from 664,000 in the sameffins fac 
period last year... . d peti 

Distillers and publishers needn't be concerned 
over hearings on the Capper bill to deny the mail... , 
to liquor ads. The bill hasn’t a chance of coming 





up toa vote. ... ee 

Romanian legation staff in Washington i : , 

compiling data on character and operation of WP cy 
0 


in response to request from Premier Groza, who 
wants to create a similar agency in that coun ™prk of 
WR ss 
The over-all defense viewpoint of consolidated 
military and naval committees in Congress is mov: 
ing Army and Navy toward unity of action even 
without merger legislation. Latest example is the 
services’ joint bill to get authority to lease thei’ 
plants to private operators. 
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ntangling the problems of automotive progress 


IS APPARENT TANGLE of wires, pipes, and tubes 
—actually an experimental engine set-up in the 
yl laboratories—is symbolic of the complex prob- 

ns faced today by forward-looking automotive 
d petroleum engineers. 
ese men are working to make your future auto- 
“Bile a better automobile. But their job is not a 
ple one. For engines, gasoline, gasoline additives 
d lubricating oils are like the factors in a compli- 
ed chemical equation. A change in one may affect 
of the others. To make real progress, the research 
rk of automotive and petroleum industries must 


ETHYL 


Service stations display this emblem 


be closely coordinated. Fuels and engines must 
progress together. 

Although ‘Ethyl’ antiknock compound, made by 
the Ethyl Corporation, is an ingredient added to 
gasoline, its purpose is to improve the power and 
performance of engines. Therefore, the Ethyl labo- 
ratories cooperate with the technical staffs of both 
the automotive and petroleum industries— working 
with them to untangle complicated technical prob- 
lems and open the way to better and more economical 
motor transportation for everybody. Ethyl Corpo- 
ration, New York 17, New York. 


Co 2? oO BAT I 0:8 


on pumps containing their best gasoline 


plus “Ethyl” antiknock fluid—the famous ingredient that improves power and performance. 





















Girard Trust Uses 
Moderator System 
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Girard Trust Company, Philadelphia, one of the first 


trust companies in America, organized in 1836 and 


Sorta Balding. Gierd Trost Co. Buldng, Ged 
rust Office Building. 

Carefully conservative in the Girard 
tradition is the management of the 
three Girard Trust properties in 
downtown Philadelphia. Their use 
of Webster Steam Heating nt ad 
ment... back to 1910... has kept 
these properties at the peak in com- 
fort and economy in heating. 


The 28story Girard Trust Office 
Building, the 18-story Morris Build- 
ing, and the picturesque domed 
Girard Trust Company Building are 
today heated from one central boiler 
plant, with most of the installation 
under Webster Moderator Control. 


In 1910, the first installation of 
Webster Heating Equipment was 
made in the Morris Building. 


Webster Heating Equipment has 
been purchased at intervals for 35 
years. The most recent improve- 
ment was the selection of a Webster 
Moderator System as part of a mod- 
ernization program begun in 1945 
involving a tailor-made orificing job 
— equipping 734 Radiator Supply 
Valves with properly sized Webster 
Metering Orifices. 

We are ready to work with you 
just as we have worked with the 
Girard Trust Company. 

WARREN WEBSTER & CO., Camden, N. J. 


R tatives in principal U.S. Cities : : Est. 1888 
in Conada, Darting Brothers, Limited, Montreal 


Neluler 


HEATING SYSTEMS 





THE COVER 





In 1931 a large, well-known company 
that had succisestadiy made durable goods 
for 101 years was losing volume and 
money at a rate which was visibly accel- 
erating month by month. Any business- 
man might prudently have sidestepped 
becoming its president at that time 
without being labeled either timid or 
lazy. The times were hard in all branches 
of the machinery business, and anyone 
could see that things would have to get 
worse before they could get better. 

It was, and still is, characteristic of 
Col. Robert H. Morse that he welcomed 
the difficult chore of pulling Fairbanks, 
Morse & Co. out of the red ink with 
which it was then entirely surrounded. 
He had been in the business since 1895, 
had served for a dozen years successively 
as vice-president and vice-chairman. He 
knew its strengths, its weaknesses, and 
its markets. 

e Back in the Black—While sales 
dropped in the next fiscal year to a 
quarter of what they had been in 1929, 
he pruned costs and kept on pruning. 
But he also undertook an aggressive pol- 
icy of building for new volume and new 
products. Within two years he had the 
company using black ink again; since 
then it has never slid back into the red. 

During those depression years when 
everything was scraping bottom, Col. 
Morse got half a dozen major projects 
rolling in his company. All of them 
have snowballed into sizable money- 
makers. One, the company’s invasion 
of the diesel locomotive field, was de- 
layed for five years because the Navy 
pre-empted its output of this type of 
diesel. It is principally to equip and 
finance this department that the com- 
pany floated the $20 million of new 
securities marketed this month (page 
59). 

e Delegating Responsibility—It is equally 
characteristic of his management poli- 
cies that from the time he coaxed the 
operating statement across the break- 
even line, Col. Morse has run the busi- 
ness by delegating most of the responsi- 
bility to a group of executives whom he 
hand-picked for this purpose. He expects 
these men to check major decisions 
with him and to keep him informed of 
significant deviations from preplanned 
pover. To this end, he watches the 
gures meticulously. 

All of his business lifetime has been 
spent with Fairbanks-Morse. Since the 
age of 17, he has been in business, 
except for active duty in the Army Sig- 
nal one during World War I. 


The Pictures——Press Assn.—l1, 20, 36, 70, 
82, 89; Harris & Ewing—18; Int. News—19, 21, 
22, 34, 105; Acme—40, 70, 97, 106; Under- 
wood & Underwood—68; Charles Phelps Cush- 
ing—79; Sarra, Fernald de Gueldne—59. 
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FOR 
YOUR PLANT 






Do your expansion plans require 
new pools of labor? Are you looking 
for a new location? Then consider 
what Columbia and Central South 
Carolina have to offer: 


Here is a great pool of intelligent, 
loyal workers, 99.3% native-born, 
many with valuable skills. In Rich- 
land County (Columbia) , for exam- 
ple, less than 6,000 of a total popu- 
lation of 122,000 have been absorbed 
by manufacturing industries. 


SITES AVAILABLE — Many good plant 
sites are available immediately on 
three mainline railroads. A network 
of highways connects with all prin- 
cipal markets. Construction, main- 
tenance and living costs are low. 


Contact the Industrial Service 
Bureau for capable and lasting help 
in making preliminary studies, 
selecting plant sites, or whatever else 
you may require No cost or obliga- 
tion. 


@ Write, wire or telephone to: 


INDUSTRIAL SERVICE 
BUREAU 


Dept. B P.O. Box 1405 
Liberty Life Building 
Telephone 4-1026 
Columbia, S. C. 


OLUMBIA 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
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Sharply reduced auto output doesn’t reflect any lack of demand for 
motor cars, but it does contribute to business slackening. 








Production lines and body plants in Michigan this week were down for 
want of flat steel. They’‘Il get going full tilt just as soon as they can scrape up 
a reasonable inventory. 

But, while these plants are down, their workers aren’t earning any 
money. That's just as deflationary as layoffs in soft goods lines, excepting 
that these latter will be longer because peak demand is past. 

* 


Auto makers haven’t even made a dent in their market as yet. 





Take the figures for 1946. Number of cars and trucks in use gained 
slightly more than 3,300,000 to a total of 33,945,817, according to the 
Public Roads Administration. 

The gain tops 1946 car-and-truck output by about 30,000. Thus not 
only were there no old cars retired, net, but a few more jalopies appeared. 

a 

Inventories are becoming adequate in more and more lines. And, as 
each line catches up, suppliers in that field have their business reduced. 
That's the backwash of “false prosperity’’ in inventory replenishment. 





A line that was booming—in fact saw no end to its boom—a short time 
ago is plastics. Now they are plentiful (page 16). 


Moreover, many of the machines to form them are now abundant. 
Even more startling, a few foundries now are out selling castings, 
instead of turning down orders right and left. 
ao 
Scattered output reductions in durable goods industries will mean better 
supplies for those still short of metals—ferrous and nonferrous. 








Copper still is short, but curtailment in brass mills will be felt. 

If it develops that production of certain types of freezer equipment and 
home appliances has met demand, auto makers will get more flat steel. 

2 

Not many steel companies are going to add to present ingot capacity at 
present costs (page 19)—even if they agree that the country hasn’t enough 
basic capacity to supply a full-employment economy. 

Steel men are not far enough away from the thirties to forget how far 
and how fast output can fall. 

And today costs are much higher than a decade ago; present overhead 
would be hard enough to bear once operations were forced under the break- 
even point without saddling the industry with a lot of high-cost plant. 

e 

Signs continue to indicaate that comstruction, although at a pretty high 

level, won’t breathe new life into business any time soon. 











Contract awards—which forecast what is going to be built rather than 
what is being built now—consistently run below a year ago. This applies 
to beth residential and nonresidential construction. 

* 

Most industrial building is being pushed to completion even though 
prices have given very little ground up to now. 

There are exceptions, however, and they get the headlines away from 
progress reports on work under way. For example, companies in such diverse 
lines of business as American Cyanamid (chemicals) and Standard Brands 
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(foods) have announced curtailment of expansion within the last few days. 

Standard Brands had a $13,000,000 building program but is going to 
wait for prices to come down. And Cyanamid has stopped work on its Willow 
Island plant in West Virginia, started in 1946 for the Calco division; uncer- 
tain labor supply as well as building costs caused the stoppage. 

But here is something to remember: Building put off pending a drop in 
Costs constitutes a backlog to pick business up later. 

e 

Latest figures on unemployment give no indication that layoffs so far 
have been very extensive. 

‘The Bureau, of the Census lists a rise of 90,000 from March to April, 
bringing the total to an estimated 2,420,000. 

The catch is that the Census sample is taken around the end of the 
first week in each month. Present indications are that the April nosecount 
was just a few days too early to pick up the subsequent trend. 

The change from April to May will be much more significant. 











Numbers of veterans drawing readjustment allowances for unemploy- 


ment are declining steadily. The total fell from 1,200,000 the middle of 
January to 872,000 for the week ended Apr. 26. 

During March, 40,000 veterans claiming benefits had exhausted their 
unemployment allowance. Those who have drawn it all now number 227,- 


® 

Developments in textiles, day by day, add support to the prediction that 
cotton goods shortages were on the way out (BW—Feb.22’47,p10). 

All branches of the cotton industry now have slowed down. 

Slackening cotton mill activity was detected when daily average use in 
March fell below that for February (BW—Apr.26’47,p10). Now it appears, 
from trade estimates, that April was a shade under the March average. 

Use in May will be the poorest, on the average, in some time. A few 
spinners have been reported selling raw cotton on the open market to take 
advantage of present high prices (page 111). 

They will be able to buy back more cheaply when the new crop is in. 

s 

Prices probably will remain high on most vegetables this spring and 
early summer because production is substantially below last year. 

Tonnage is about one-eighth less than last year but still well above 
the 1935-45 average, the Dept. of Agriculture points out. About 590,000 
acres are being utilized for commercial truck for early markets. 

But the main crop, the one that fills the cans, still is a puzzle. Canners 
shy away from firm-price contracts for truck (BW—Apr.26'47,p19). 

Main reason for worry: Total stocks of canned vegetables Mar. 1 were 
44% higher than a year ago and 19% above the 1943-45 average for that 
date; cold storage holdings of frozen vegetables were double a year ago. 

@ 

No serious gasoline shortage is likely this year (except locally where 
rail or pipeline transportation may prove temporarily inadequate). Gasoline 
is the ‘money product” in the oil business; it will be refined in adequate 
quantity even at the expense of other products. 

The real worry is a fuel oil squeeze next winter (page 48). Plants as 
well as homes are urged to install extra tanks, fill them early. 
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§ Lotest Precedir 
Week Wee 





RADE 


Miscellaneous and L.C.L. carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars).............. 86 86 
All other carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars)............. 02 ceeeeeeeeeee 61 63 
Money in circulation (Wednesday series, millions). ..............0+seee+e05 $28,197 $28,118 
Department store sales (change from same week of preceding year)............ 12% t15% 
Business failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number)...............ceeeceeeeeeee 98 70 


ICES (Average for the week) 





Spot commodity index (Moody’s, Dec. 31, 1931=100)..............5..00 ee 401.1 398.2 
Industrial raw materials (U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939=100)... 264.4 +267.6 
Domestic farm products (U. S. Bureau-of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939=100). .. 339.9 333.7 
PIII AEGON, GUD, nn cc ccc wic cee seseedensetbecesses $69.82 $69.82 
Somme speek composite (Iron Age, tom). ........secercrccccccsencceseccees $29.58 $29.75 
Copper (electrolytic, Connecticut Valley, Ib.)............0 000 e cece cece eeee 22.788¢ +21.990¢ 
es Thick canes adcesdsauegsncssdes ene $2.66 $2.67 
ES CS 6.19¢ 6.19¢ 
Cotton (middling, ten designated markets, Ib.)........... cece cece eeeeeee 36.15¢  +35.83¢ 
EY ER as na inn ca teen eh deenéeasNetsinwes sees ttn $1.497 +$1.521 
Rubber (ribbed smoked sheets, New York, Ib.)........... 0.0.2 e ce eeeeeeees 25.75¢  25.75¢ 





RINANCE 





90 stocks, price index (Standard & Poor’s Corp.)............000000eee eens 114.6 117.2 
Medium grade corporate bond yield (30 Baa issues, Moody’s)................ 3.15% 3.15% 
High grade corporate bond yield (30 Aaa issues, Moody’s)................... 2.53% 2.53% 
Call loans renewal rate, N. Y. Stock Exchange (daily average)................ 13-14% 14-14% 
Prime commercial paper, 4-to-6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate)........... 1.00% 1.00% 


ANKING (Millions of dollars) 





Demand deposits adjusted, reporting member banks.....................-- 39,316 39,769 
} Total loans and investments, reporting member banks..............+.++0+++ 55,035 55,266 
Commercial and agricultural loans, reporting member banks. ... . . . Pe Pere ee 10,849 10,943 
Securities loans, reporting member banks.............. 00. ccseeeeeeseeees 1,746 1,690 
U. S. gov’t and gov't guaranteed obligations held, reporting member banks... . . 34,544 34,745 
Other securities held, reporting member banks...........:..........0c0eee 3,499 3,558 
Excess reserves, all member banks (Wednesday series)...................44. 660 670 
Total federal reserve credit outstanding (Wednesday series)................. 22,230 22,205 


‘Preliminary, week ended May 10th. tRevised. Ceiling fixed by government. 8Date for “Latest 


HE INDEX (see chart below), . . . . . «= *192.7_ 4193.9 
RODUCTION 

Steel ingot operations (% of capacity).......6.. cece cece eee cece eeeeees 94.2 90.6 
nee eee EO ae ee 88,364 +97,141 
Engineering const. awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-week daily av. in thousands).... $17,391 $16,506 
Electric power output (million kilowatt-hours)...................0.0200eee 4,653 4,640 
Crude Gf (daily average, 1,000 bbie.).... 2... cece c cece ec ec cece cence seees 5,005 $4,951 
Bituminous coal (daily average, 1,000 toms). ..........0. ec ce ee eeeeeeessees 2,095 $2,143 


Month 


Ago joe 
192.9 — 162.7 
94.5 48.9 
7,893 71,355 
$17,758 $21,493 
4,620 3,911 
4,913 4,734 
798 91 


85 84 

37 28 
$28,250 $27,958 
17% 29% 

59 23 


414.1 275.1 
280.0 172.3 
340.7 244.2 
$69.82 $63.54 
$34.75 $19.17 
21.500¢ 12.000¢ 
$2.71 $1.72 
6.19¢ 4.20¢ 
34.36¢  27.37¢ 
$1.550  $1.330 


114.7 148.3 
3.16% 3.02% 
2.53% 2.51% 

13-14% 1.00% 
1.00% 4% 


38,667 38,251 
54,931 64,067 
11,163 7,456 
1,676 4,285 
34,296 45,777 
3,539 3,379 
830 1,014 
22,893 23,219 


1941 
Average 


162.2 


97.3 
98,236 
$19,433 
3,130 
3,842 
1,685 


86 
52 
$9,613 

t17% 


228 


198.1 
138.5 
146.6 
$56.73 
$19.48 
12.022¢ 
$0.99 
3.38¢ 
13.94¢ 
$1.281 


78.0 
4.33% 
2.77 % 
1.00% 
4-5 % 


23,876 
28,191 
6,296 
940 
14,085 
3,710 
5,290 
2,265 


Week’’ on each series om request. 
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armers Rich—And Thrifty 


Income, which has nearly tripled in six years, is socked 
away in banks and bonds. Since most of it will be spent eventually 
on heavy equipment, farmers will be vast market for industry. 


One day last week, a Bancamerica 
clerk in San Francisco was checking over 
his financial statements on farm deposi- 
tors. Suddenly he stopped and stared. 
[he statement he was looking at showed 
that at the end of 1940 the farmer had 
$3,000 balance. At the end of 1946, 
the same farmer’s account stood at 
$18,000. 

There was little reason for astonish- 

ment. Although this farmer was far 
from typical of the country at large, he 
also was not unique. For example, a 
bank in the Indianapolis area that does 
75% of its business with farmers tells 
a similar story. Several of its 600 
farmer-depositors have balances of 
$15,000 and $20,000. The same thing 
is true in midwestern great plains, in 
upstate New York, in the South. 
e Vast Market—What these extreme 
figures mean basically is that the U. S. 
farmer is wealthier today than ever be- 
fore in history. Further, it means a vast 
potential market for — 

Prewar, the average farmer who 
worked 40 or 80 acres kept a bank bal- 


ance of between $500 and $1,000—just 
enough to meet operating expenses. 
Today, his average is anywhere between 
$3,000 and $6,000. 

That isn’t all. He is also socking away 
hundreds of dollars in savings bonds. 
e Contrasts—There are many striking 
contrasts between the present period of 
farm saving and the post-World War I 
period of farm spending. Among them: 
e This time farmers are not generally 
speculating in land. They either buy 
the acreage they have been renting any- 
way, or increase the size of farms they 
already own. 
e They aren’t frittering their money 
away on personal luxuries like diamonds 
and fur coats. They are buying some 
household goods; some cars; maybe a 
Martini where a beer was good enough 
before; but the cash remainder is still 
enormous. 
e They are improving their farms’ ap- 
pearance, getting long-needed new roofs, 
paint jobs, etc. 
e They are paying off mortgages and 
other debts. Many a creditor is getting 


his money long after he had given up 
hope. 

e The tenant farmer, while not the 
prime beneficiary from the boom, never- 
theless has also made enough money to 
pay off old debts, buy more equipment 
and livestock, become a good customer 
for household goods. Many tenants are 
becoming owners—buying their farms 
out of profits. 

e Borrowing from banks has fallen off 
considerably. One bank with several 
hundred farm depositors has only $50,- 
000 out in loans. 

Where did the farmer get his money? 
And what is he going to do with it 
eventually? 

e Production and Prices—The income 
came, of course, from the terrific in- 
crease in prices farmers have been get- 
ting for their produce in recent years, 
plus sharply stepped-up production. In 
1940, cash .receipts for all U. S. farms 
amounted to $9,109,000,000. ‘They 
rose steadily during the ensuing years. 
And at the end of 1946 they stood at 
$24,761,000,000—more than 24 times 
the 1940 figure. Savings have been pro- 
portionate. Deposits in country banks 
in farm states jumped from $88 billion 
in 1940 to $214 billion in March, 1947. 
@ Machinery—Farmers are holding all 
this money for one main purpose: to 
buy new machinery, improve their farms 
generally. Right now, such improve- 
ments are still hard to get—the pipeline 
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FARM LAND VALUES IN TWO WARS 
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Going prices for farm real estate aren’t so high now as 
they were after World War I—even though the wartime 
percentage gain has been wider this time. Reason: The 


1939 level wasn’t nearly so high as in 


1914, so that the 


World War II upswing started from a lower base. Meas- 
ured by the 1912-14 average, the index for farm land now 
is 159; in March, 1920, it was 170. Values in some states, 
however, are much higher than after. the last war. 
































is far from filled. Thus where farmers 
spent $1,361,000,000 on buildings and 
machinery in 1940, they spent only 
$1,539,000,000 in 1946—a small in- 
crease compared with their vastly greater 
purchasing power. 

Much of the money currently is go- 
ing for “luxury” equipment, such as 
milking machines, which will not in- 
crease production but will save time. 
Later—when available—heavy machinery, 
fencing, roofing, etc., will get a big play. 
e Breakdown—Here is the way the farm 
income and spending picture looks in 
several of the areas that were canvassed 


for Business Week by its correspond- 
ents. 

Kansas—There is virtually no specu- 
lating in land. High prices even hold 
down buying for expansion of growing 
area. There is practically no indebted- 
ness among the average farms. Small 
town banks now have three or four times 
the deposits they had in 1940. There is 
little foolish spending; farmers even 
prefer their squawking, three-dialed old 
radios to new-fangled consoles. Almost 
to a man, farmers are planning to buy 
machinery with their backlog of money. 

New York—Farmers’ saving accounts 





Industry’s glamour child—plastics— 
is learning a tough lesson in eco- 
nomics: Seller’s markets don’t last 
forever. 

All last year plastics materials, ma- 

chinery, and molding time were in 
tight supply (BW—Oct.26’46,p56). 
But last week, at the annual meeting 
of the Society of the Plastics Indus- 
try, and at the concurrent national 
exposition, both held in Chicago, the 
boys had their order books out. 
e Scouting—Thermoplastic (heat-sen- 
sitive) materials are now readily avail- 
able for immediate delivery. Injec- 
tion molding machines, way behind 
in production a year ago, can now 
be had on quick delivery. Molders, 
particularly in the injection field, are 
scouting for new customers. 

An exception: Thermosetting ma- 
terials like the phenolics, ureas, and 
melamines (BW—Apr.27’46,p20) are 
still scarce. These plastics, after mold- 
ing, do not soften under heat. Com- 
pression molders and laminators can’t 
get enough to operate on full sched- 
ule. 

e Explanations—Industry spokesmen 
explain the oversupply situation and 
molding slowdown in this way: 

(1) Inventory reduction through- 
out all industry backs up on com- 
ponent parts suppliers such as plas- 
tics molders. And a molder facing, 
a cutdown or cancellation on clock 
cases, for example, is a poor prospect 
for a plastic materials salesman. 

(2) Many molders duplicated ma- 
terial orders, had plenty of molding 
powders in inventory. So as soon as 
the outlook clouded, they quit build- 
ing up stocks. Some had speculated 
in the materials on a “gray market” 
basis. Now they are unloading. 

(3) Retail buyers’ resistance (BW— 
Apr.5’47,p50) against shoddy plastic 
consumer items. has been of no help. 

(4) Many plastics compounds be- 


cause of high raw materials costs 





Plastics Industry Heads Into Heavy Seas 


can’t compete in price with cheaper 
types. The increasing supply of 
polystyrene, which sells at about half 
as much as the other commonly used 
thermoplastics, has been a factor in 
this situation. 

e Comparisons—But no one is selling 
the industry short. With over 1,000 





New president of the Society of the 
Plastics Industry: George H. Clark, 
engineering vice-president of For- 
mica Insulation Co., Cincinnati. 


technicians at. the society meetings, 
and over 30,000 industrialists at the 
show, top men of the industry hope- 
fully drew comparisons. This low 
phase in their business cycle, they 
said, was like that after World War I, 
which preceded a large expansion. 
Also, many potential uses for the 
materials remain to be developed. 
And the pent-up demand for con- 
sumer goods, both domestic and for- 
eign, still remains to be satisfied. 














are four times what they were in | 94, 
Money will go chiefly for tractor 
bines, drills, spreaders, and such 
ment. They will also put in ; 


COm- 


quip- 


dem 
plumbing, modern kitchens, etc. Nyy, 
ber of borrowers is 60% below 194), 
but volume of borrowing is up. Reason 
increased cost of seed, fertilizer, equip. 
ment, labor. , 
Tennessee—Savings are about di uble 
over ten years ago. Farmers arc sti 
borrowing some for new equipni nt fo; 


r of 
g off 


the farm, but they’re also payii 
whatever loans they had before. 
Iowa—Farmers are in the best finap. 
cial shape since the state was opened fo; 
settlement more than 100 years ago 
The major effect is a reduction of shor 
and long-term debts. Most of the lang 
purchases by farmers are for cash: 





@ Solid Backlog—Smart merchandiser FA 
have long been aware of what this vast 
money backlog will mean in the way of On 
market. Montgomery Ward and Sears brig 
Roebuck have embarked on a topfligh: car 
campaign to sell goods to farmers (BW- beg 
Mar.8’47,p70). And ordering by farmer le 
has been hot and heavy. 

Unlike auto dealers, most farm equip- gett 


ment men find little water in their baci 
log of orders. According to all the sign 
U. S. industry is going to benefit hand 
somely from the savings of U. S. farmers 

Moreover, the farm boom won't blo. 
up overnight. Crop prospects are fo: 
another bumper year—and the world is 
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just as hungry as it was in 1946. ‘There BOK, ¢ 
will be some drop in prices, but over-al 
they will probably stay high. And since step. } 
government price support on practical) 
all crops extends through 1948, ther J The | 
can be no catastrophic fall. ound i1 
upremé 
EXPORTER TURNS RETAILER — 
Foreign exchange barriers are putting South a 
a Cleveland machinery maker in_ the fgenerati 
retail merchandise business. It’s all be- [vide fre 
cause Lempco Products Co., like many The « 
other exporters, has been forced to fMthe inte 
resort to barter to sell in many foreign that th 
countries, mission 
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procedure has been to sell through reg 
ular distribution channels. 

But Lempco has a novel twist. It 
import and export division, Lempco In: 
ternational, Inc., will open a_ retail 
shop soon in Cleveland. There the pub 
lic will be able to buy directly exclusive 
hand-made and imported articles that 
the company acquires by barter for the 
punch presses and other machinery !! 
delivers abroad. 

Lempco’s salesmen and _ represent 
tives have been on the lookout for um 


usual and attractive articles; the com-{hat. It 
pany expects to get everything from fates. Ai 
Persian rugs to jewelry and woodcary Mquality 
ings. The | 
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FAIRER DAYS, BUT SLOWLY 


On the freight car production front, the picture is 
brightening a shade. Builders got output up to 4,123 
cars in April, almost double the first-quarter rate. And 
beginning in July, they are slated to get enough steel 
for 10,000 a month. With this prospect, car shops are 
getting operations, such as the welding of frames and 





chassis sections (above left), back on an assembly-line 
basis. They also have been able to hustle the interior 
finishing job on boxcars and badly needed refrigerator 
cars (right). But most of the new units won't be built 
in time to relieve the squeeze quickly (BW—Feb.8'47, 
p19). It takes about 60 days to build a freight car. Even 
if the 10,000-a-month program starts in July, results 
won’t begin to show until sometime in the fall. 
















The Northeast has just lost another 
ound in its fight to keep the industrial 
upremacy of the United States. ‘The 
Supreme Court: this week put its ofh- 
ial seal of approval on a dream that the 
South and West have nursed for three 
kenerations—the principle of nation- 
vide freight rate equalization. 

The court, by a 7-to-2 vote, ‘upheld 
he interim class rate equalization order 
hat the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission handed down two years ago, in 
lay, 1945 (BW—May26’45,p17). This 
vill require the railroads to raise their 
lass rates by 10% in the Northeast 
ind to cut them by 10% everywhere else 
n the country except in the Far West. 
The court’s decision settles one of the 
iain legal questions in the equalization 
ase, but it does not by any means make 
verything cut and dried from here on. 
(here are plenty of other problems 
vhere that one came from. And a uni- 
orm system of rates applying to the 
rhole country still is a long way off. 
First Step—For one thing, ICC’s order 
vas only the first step toward equal- 
zation—and a pretty tentative step at 
hat. It will affect only one group of 
ates. And it won’t establish complete 
quality between regions even there. 

(he freight rate structure of U.S. 
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Freight Rate Shifts Approved 


Supreme Court upholds ICC’s 1945 order, thus stamping its 
O.K. on principle of equalization. But that order was only a first 
step. Many problems remain before full equality can be achieved. 


railroads is one of the most complicated 
things ever devised by the mind of man. 
Experts always have had enough trouble 
understanding it, let alone changing it. 
But, in general, there are three kinds 
of rates—class rates, exceptions to class 
rates, and commodity rates. 

e Class Rates—To set up its class zates, 
a road groups all the commodities that 
move or might move by rail into some 
30 classifications. Then it sets the rate 
(in cents per hundred pounds) for Class 
I, and states the rates for other classes 
as percentages of Class I. 

Class rates apply to many—but not all 

—manufactured articles, and to high- 
value items of all sorts. Agricultural 
products and low-value bulk commodi- 
ties move on exceptions to class rates or 
on commodity rates. These are special 
low rates designed to encourage ship- 
ment of goods that could not move eco- 
nomically at class rates. 
e Skimming the Cream—Commodity 
rates and exceptions now make up the 
most important part of the rate system. 
Class rates cover only about 4% of 
total tonnage—but that 4% is the cream 
of the trafic because of the high value 
of the items. For the country as a whole, 
class rates account for about-6% of 
freight revenue. 


For the better part of 60 years, the 

South and the West have complained 
that shippers in Official Territory (north 
of the Potomac and east of the Mis- 
sissippi) enjoy a lower rate structure 
than the rest of the country. Regional 
champions, such as former Gov. Ellis 
Arnall of Georgia, have loudly blamed 
the freight rate system for the failure 
of industry to spread out evenly across 
the country. 
e ICC Order—In 1945, the ICC made 
its first real concession to the clamor 
for eliminating regional differentials. 
After elaborate investigations, it con- 
cluded that rate levels in the South and 
West ranged from 28% to 84% above 
those in Official Territory. To narrow 
the gap, it issued an order covering three 
main points: 

(1) Development of a uniform system 
of classification so that the same com- 
modity would take the same class rating 
all over the country. At present there 
are three different classifications in use. 

(2) Eventual establishment of a uni- 
form system of class rates in all terri- 
tory east of the Rockies. The level of 
this system was to be about 15% above 
the rates then prevailing in Official Ter- 
ritory. 

(3) As an interim adjustment, a 10% 
increase in class rates in Official Ter- 
ritory and a 10% cut in all other regions 
except Mountain-Pacific. (Far West 
shippers, who count on special rates to 
get their products to eastern markets, 
discreetly kept out of the debate.) 

e Fight—Nine eastern states and 33 
western railroads went to court to fight 
the interim adjustment. While the case 
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The man who built the B-17’s and 
B-29’s will be the No. 1 man for 
Secretary of State Marshall—the man 
who used the bombers to crush Ger- 
many and Japan. 

He is Robert A. Lovett, nominated 

this week by President Truman to 
become Under Secretary of State on 
July 1, to succeed Dean Acheson. 
e Bomber-Minded—Lovett was war- 
time Assistant Secretary of War for 
Air. He is credited with first urging 
adoption of—and then directing— 
America’s heavy-bomber production 
program from a few planes to more 
than 500 a month. And he did it 
over the protests of many of his 
fighter-plane-minded generals. 

More important in connection 
with his new post, but less well 
known, is the fact that even during 
the war Lovett argued his conviction 
that Russia is the nation the U. S. 
must watch. 

A native Texan, now 52, Lovett is 

a long-time partner in Brown 
Brothers Harriman & Co., New York 
bankers. He was graduated from Yale, 
took law at Harvard, did a hitch as 
Navy pilot in World War I, and 
came out with a Navy Cross. Pub- 
licity-shy, he studiously avoids the 
limelight. He brings to State, how- 
ever, much of the same qualities of 
thoughtful, philosophical approach to 
big problems that characterizes the 
man he succeeds. 
e Back to Law—Acheson’s resigna- 
tion comes at the peak of his career 
under four secretaries, and at a time 
when his post is at the op of its 
importance. He quit, as he said,:to 
return to his law partnership. It will 
pve him an opportunity to recoup 
1is personal fortunes. This was his 
fourth attempt to resign since the 
war's end. 

Curiously enough, Acheson’s rea- 
son for leaving is the same one 
Lovett gave for relinquishing his War 
Dept. post in 1946. 

Marshall picked Lovett for the 
post and Commerce Secretary Har- 
riman—a fellow partner on leave from 
Brown Brothers Harriman—helped 
Marshall talk him into returning. 
Navy Secretary Forrestal, a World 
War I buddy of Lovett, also put in 
a good word. (But the Navy’s gold 

braid doesn’t relish appointment of 





Lovett: In Marshall’s Footsteps—War to State 


another Army man in the high State 
Dept. echelon.) 

* Shifts in Personnel—Acheson’s de- 
parture from State is expected to be 
the first of a series of major changes. 
Marshall is aiming at reorganizing 
the department for what he considers 
its expanding job of administering 
American affairs in the new U. S. role 
of world leader. 

At least two assistant secretaries 
are scheduled to retire—by the time 
Acheson leaves—if successors can be 
found. Spruille Braden, in charge of 
Latin American affairs, probably will 
be the first. And the current con- 
gressional row over the department’s 





Robert A. Lovett 


radio and educational propaganda 
program is likely to result in resig- 
nation of its chief, William Benton. 

A third assistant secretaryship—for 
European, Eastern, and African af- 
fairs—has been vacant since appoint- 
ment of James C. Dunn as ambassa- 
dor to Italy. 

Also, two of the department’s top 
geographical division officials soon 
are scheduled to leave for posts in 
the foreign service. They are John 
Carter Vincent, director of Far East- 
ern affairs, and H. Freeman Mat- 
thews, Director of European Affairs, 








worked its way up to the Supreme 
Court, ICC kept the order in cold 
storage. 

Now that the court has given it a pat 
on the back, ICC can go ahead with the 


interim adjustment. But first it will have 
to do some tinkering. The general 
freight rate increase last January hiked 
class rates about 25% in Official Terri- 
tory and 20% in the rest of the country 


(BW—Dec.14’46,p19). If it wan‘; to» 
the same effect as the origin. o;;. 
the commission now will ha. ¢ . 
figure its percentages. 1 
e Next Step: When?—Nobod know 
how long it will be before ICC co¢, 

to the next step in its equalizati le 
But the best guess is another © \p}e , 
years at least. The roads still are wor}; 
on the uniform classification—\ ith 4 


end not yet in sight. Establish nen 
uniform class rates will have to yw. 
until that job is done. 

There also is a possibility that Ic 


will have to marshal additional cvider, 
before it can order another shiufie ; 
rate levels. Two Supreme Court justic 
—Jackson and Frankfurter—co: 
bitterly that the record providec| 
cuse for imposing a higher charge 
eastern shippers. The majority wer 
the other way, but next time it mich; 
take more persuading. 

e Problems—For a while at least, ¢ 
roads and ICC will have their hands i! 
trimming the ragged edges of the in 
terim adjustment. The business of supe: 
imposing percentage changes in ¢| 
rates on the structure of exceptions and 
commodity rates will cause a whole ney 
crop of inequities. These will have to by 
ironed out one by one. 

The state of Indiana, for instance 
has figured out that under the adjusted 
rates agricultural implements could te 
shipped from Memphis to Detroi 
through Evansville, Ind., at a lower rate 
than they could be shipped fron 
Evansville to Detroit. The reason is th 
roads in Southern’ Territory _ hay 
granted an exception for agricultur! 
implements that cuts them down t 
70% of Class I. In Official ‘Territon; 
they still have to pay full rate. 


TOURIST TABULATION 


Boston’s Federal Reserve Bank i 
planning to add a recreation index ti 
its list of facts and figures on its area’ 
business. The object is to provide : 
clear, up-to-date source of information 
on a major New England business which 
has not been thoroughly covered befor 

The New England Council and thi 
Massachusetts Development Comm 
sion are working with the bank on pre 
liminary research, Franklin A, Millikcs, 
of the council, previously’ undertook 
such a “recreation inventory” on a tex 

orary basis. The bank’s Dr. Alfred C. 

eal proposed making the figures a pe« 
manent feature of the Federal Reser 
Data. The plan is to ask hotels, tours 
homes, tourist courts, boys and gitl 
camps to submit monthly figures on o¢ 
cupancies and reservations. 

So far, larger hotels have shown 4 
marked willingness to cooperate. ‘The 
researchers’ immediate task will be to 
get the smallest places to cooperate wit! 
them too. 
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h «The Commerce Dept. is just winding 
its massive study of the steel indus- 
» (BW—Oct.12’46,p5). Like Henry 
‘jlace’s ill-fated announcement last 
icqer that the auto industry could afford 
vod raise wages, it seems doomed to be- 
He imme a controversial issue. 

<ticelm True, the steel report contains no 
dineimch straightaway ammunition for any 
the antagonists in current battles 
‘e oqimer steel policy as the Wallace report 
dpvided for the auto workers in 1946’s 
ge dispute. It’s intended to be a 
rely factual study of the economics 
the steel industry. It makes no fore- 
s {llfmgsts and no recommendations. But it’s 
e infmre to be seized upon as backing in 
uperqgmuments over steel capacity, prices, 
ges. 

Voluminous—The report, due for pub- 
ution in June, will be a thoroughgoing 
air running to more than 400 pages. 
By and large, it will offer no partic- 
pr comfort to the industry on the 
ue of whether the country has enough 
el capacity. But steel men—among 
hom the report is now circulating— 
ll be able to draw from it strong sup- 
rt for their views on price, wage, and 
ation matters. 

What is going to stir up most interest 
p the facts brought out by the report 
[fe impediments to large-scale expansion 
tovam steel capacity. The report will in- 
Beate: 

Rate of return on investment in steel- 
pking has shown a long-term down- 
rd trend. It has gone from about 7% 
the tum of the century to less than 
If that in recent years. 

ost of a steel plant has moved mark- 
y upward. Existing capacity was in- 
lled at something like $50 per ton. 
ew capacity today is likely to cost 
bund $500 er ton. 

Not Enough Reserves—One effect of 
is is that steel company depreciation 
serves, limited by tax law to amounts 
sed on original cost, are rarely ade- 
ate to replace an obsolete plant. 

A second effect is that new capacity 
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Cs to show tremendous increases in 
yefamciency to counterbalance its fixed- 
reqgst disadvantage compared to older 





pnts. Other difficulties: 

Tremendous aggregations of capital 
E required for large-scale capacity ex- 
nsion. An economic integrated steel 
pnt will now cost close to $250 mil- 
Dn. 

Benefits of steadily increasing produc- 
ity in steel making have been almost 
tirely passed on to labor and consum- 
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ticking to Steel Facts 


| Commerce Dept. report ducks a recommendation on need 
Oe additional ingot capacity, but survey will raise controversy. 
“Bi ints to high cost of constructing new facilities today. 


ers. They have not been ploughed back 
into the business. 

All of this makes nice reading for 

steel companies who have been trying 
to resist tremendous pressure from the 
Administration to cut prices. 
e Mesh of Politics—The Commerce 
Dept. study has been enmeshed in the 
complicated politics of steel ever since 
last fall when the word got around that 
the project was afoot. 

Initially, the large steel-consuming 
firms seized upon it as an aid in their 
campaign to stir up some expansion of 
steel ingot capacity. At that time, many 
auto companies particularly were becom- 
ing convinced that steel shortage was 
no temporary reconversion phenome- 
non. They felt it resulted from a funda- 
mental unbalance between steel-making 
and steel-using capacity. 

These and other manufacturers fear 






that material shortages will continue to 
limit operations and raise costs—or at 
best that they'll be caught in a perma- 
nent sellers’ market. 

e Prodded by Steel Users—Some auto 
firms were anxious for the Commerce 
economists to look into the capacity 
question. Plan was to include in the 
steel study a section forecasting demand 
for steel at various employment levels. 

This phase of the study was neve1 

completed. But it got far enough to 
indicate that its results wouldn’t have 
differed greatly from several other gov- 
ernment studies made over the last six 
months. 
e Estimates—One of the Civilian Pro- 
duction Administration’s last acts, be- 
fore it went into the hands of the 
liquidators, was a finding that an addi- 
tional 20 million tons of ingot would 
be needed within the next two years. 
This was a quick study based on past 
ratios between steel consumption and 
the level of the gross national product, 
plus assumptions as to future values of 
the gross national product. 

In a much more elaborate study, the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics concluded: 
With full employment, steel demand in 
1950 would be between 98 million and 











MILESTONE IN SEARCH FOR A TEXTILE 


British textile engineers are watching with interest development of a 
synthetic fabric, Terylene. Derived essentially from terephthalic acid and 
ethylene glycol, it is said to have unusual strength and heat resistance. 
The fiber can be processed on spinning equipment for cotton, wool, and 
flax. Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd., now producing it experi- 
mentally, has recently announced plans to develop it for commer- 
cial use. Indications are that availability is still several years away. 
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120 million tons. Present capacity is 
just under 92 million tons. 

e Joining the Chorus—Most steelmen 
resent accusations of inadequate ingot 
capacity. Convinced that much of pres- 
ent demand is temporary, they don’t 
want to find themselves operating some- 
day at a low percentage of capacity. 
And they are still studying the possibil- 
ity of increasing output from present 
facilities by using tonnage oxygen (BW 
—Feb.1’47,p72). Obviously the steel 
makers didn’t welcome the prospect 
of a Commerce Dept. voice joining the 
chorus. 

So the issue became more sensitive 
than Secretary Harriman relished. Plans 
for a forecast of demand, therefore, were 
dropped. 

On this basis, the American Iron & 
Steel Institute agreed to cooperate in the 
study. The department had the benefit 
of particularly full data on United 
States Steel Corp. 


WHIZ AT FIGURES 


Robot calculators, which can quickly 
solve intricate mathematical problems 
(BW—Feb.16'46,p50), have attracted 
interest of many businessmen in recent 
months. ‘But the interest was largely 


academic. Their application seemed lim- 





ited to the military, where they could be 
used to work out ballistics or aero- 
nautics calculations. Besides, the ma- 
chines cost too much for most industries 
($250,000 to $500,000). 

But new developments promise to 
make these machines practical for in- 
surance companies, the Actuarial Society 
of America was told last week at its 
meeting in New York. “Mechanical 
brains” now being designed will cost 
$100,000 to $125,000. ‘They may have 
magnetic tape capable of storing in- 
formation—a thousand units of informa- 
tion on a quarter of a square inch of 
tape. 

Here’s what Edmund C. Berkeley, re- 
search consultant of Prudential Insur- 
ance Co., told the actuaries such a ma- 
chine could do: take in the data in re- 
gard to a policy being surrendered, look 
up the cash value, interpolate for the 
premium paid to date, multiply by the 
amount of insurance, total any loans, 
compute the interest on each loan and 
total that, credit the value of any div- 
idend accumulations and any premiums 
paid in advance, and type out the check 
in payment of the net value of the 
policy. 

Berkeley estimated that each machine 
could do the work of more than 100 
human computors. 











ELECTRONIC HEAT TO WELD WOOD 


Jack B. Cunningham of Burbank, Calif., employs an electric shortwave 
process to glue woods together on the job. To weld wall panels to 2 x 4- 
in. studding, he hooks up a one-kilowatt short-wave generator to a hand 
gun. Electronic waves pass from the gun through wood and glue, generate 
molecular friction in both. The friction raises the temperature of the glue 
to its curing point and it sets. Cunningham substitutes this technique 
for former glue-and-clamp procedures of welding wood to wood. 

















lre in Savannah 


Suggestion to throw » 
Naval Stores Exchange and 3 
for government support-buyin 
arouses turpentine dealers, 


Under the spring green of S.ivanng 
tree-lined Bay St., southern dr 
quickened into hot words last we 
Georgia naval stores men, who had be, 
disagreeing among themselves for mo, 
than 50 years, were at it again. 1; 
cause this time was: severe criticism, 
Savannah’s small, but historically ; 
portant, Naval Stores Exchange. © 
e Vestigial Growth?—With a glance 
a drop of 25¢ per gal. in gum ture, 
tine’s price in one week (to 52¢), Hark 
Langdale, president and voice of the j 
land American Turpentine Fam: 
Assn., charged: “The exchange no lon 
constitutes an accurate index of sup) 
and demand in gum naval stores {mai 























from sap drawn from trees]. It has oy Fle 
lived its usefulness.” Langdale (yim AV 
likes his friends to call him Judge) comi ver 
pared the exchange to a bothersome g pla 
pendix, concluded his attack by recom o¢ 








mending its removal. 

Savannah dealers struck back quick} 

O. T. McIntosh, chairman of the ma 
ket’s executive committee, called th 
charge “intemperate, ill-advised, an 
unfounded.” The Savannah price, 2 
serted the dealers, was an accurate j 
dex of turpentine’s price based on ¢ 
mand. They remarked that Langdak 
group had not complained when turpe 
tine advanced 50% within four tradir 
days last November. 
e Ancient Grudges—Underneath 
week’s surface tensions were old ai 
deeprooted disagreements. Small tu 
pentine farmers in Georgia and Flondijen 
pine flats often suspected their produci,,, 1.9 
were worth more than the city facto} its 
(traders) said they were. 

In the mid 1930's, when turpentin 
was selling for 30¢ a gal., a group 
large turpentine producers formed th 
American Turpentine Farmers Ass 
They enlisted many small operators, set 
Langdale and some influential membe: 
of the industry to Washington to lobli 
for them. 

Under their prodding the Commodi 
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; Bey w 
Credit Corp. bought up large quantiti@p,ey 
of gum turpentine and rosin, boostiigya 





their prices. The government sat on th 
supplies, turned them over at a_ hand 
some $1,625,408 profit during later wa reting 
time scarcities. Ber th 
e Up and Down—When price contri entin 
were released last fall, gum turpentiof® put 
shot up rapidly from its former 51.'BBe to 
ceiling to $1.50. Old Savannah trade 
knew that gum turpentine had to com 
pete with cheaper—and more fim} 
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A NEST OF PLANES FOR WAR AND PEACE 


Flocking together on the assembly floor of Republic 
Aviation Corp., Farmingdale, L. I., are birds of several 
very different feathers. Sportsmen’s week-end fishing 
planes adjacent to lines of jet fighters are representative 
of the pattern of peacetime plane production. Planes 


in the foreground are Republic’s four-place civilian Sea- 
bee amphibians; on the far right is the final assembly 
line for P-84 Thunderjets being made for the Army Air 
Forces. The four-engined craft in the left background 
is one of two XF-]2’s built by Republic for the AAF; 
the plane, which attains a reported speed of 450 m.p.h., 
is intended for long-range, reconnaissance work. 











riced—petroleum-base paint thinners 

d turpentine distilled from stumps. 
hey decried the rapid rise. But the 
amage was done. 

By the time tank cars of the product, 
ought at the abnormally high price, ar- 
ved in northern centers, it had dropped 
0¢ to 30¢ per gal. Orders slacked off 
s dealers and distributors turned to the 
heaper substitutes. 

To make the situation more acute, the 
ig foreign demand, which the trade 
nticipated at the beginning of the year 
hen export quotas were lifted (BW— 
pn.18’47,p47), never took form. Dollar 
redits were needed for other commod- 
ies, Hence, despite the acute scarcity 
f gum turpentine the demand was un- 


ate 
to Washington—By the end of 
pst week, Langdale was in Washington, 
eep in conferences with the CCC. His 
im; a renewed government-support 
program for gum turpentine and rosin. 
CCC officials admitted this week that 
ey were considering such a move. But 
hey also admitted they were fearful 
hat such a program would mean 
he withholding of gum products from 
he market, to the advantage of the com- 
beting wood naval stores industry. Un- 
ler the plan being considered, gum tur- 
bentine would be pegged at 90¢ a gal. 
But to many dealers, this price would 
be too high. One New York dealer 
ommented this week: “We could move 
ll we produce at 60¢. But we'll run 
nto difficulties at anything higher.” 
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BACK TO BIDS 


The Army formally is resuming pro- 
curement of supplies by advertising for 
competitive bids. Purpose is mainly to 
assure suppliers, especially newcomers, 
that nobody is being shut out by con- 
tinuation of the wartime practice of 
negotiating contracts for special goods 
and services. 

Actually the shift back to competitive 
bidding has been in process for some 
time. The trend has been helped along 
by firming of prices, which has enabled 
bidders to anticipate, with increasing 
accuracy, quotations on goods for future 
deliveries. 

The Navy says it, too, is shifting back 
to advertising. But it has not yet seen 
fit to formalize the trend in an an- 
nouncement. 

The services are still procuring special 
items and development services by nego- 
tiated contracts. Authority to do so ex- 
pires July 1. To avoid an interim after 
that date in which negotiation would 
be illegal, the services have a joint 
procurement bill before Congress which 
would authorize negotiation indefinitely. 
The bill recently passed the House by 
unanimous vote, is now up for hearings 
before the Senate Armed Services Com- 
mittee. 

The bill would continue the bulk of 
procurement under advertising for bids, 
but would authorize numerous excep- 


~ tions. Under these exceptions, contracts 


could be negotiated where the cost 


would be less; in cases of need to keep 
key companies alive for emergency; for 
design and development work; and 
where security is involved. 


THE FIRE HAZARD 


Producers of oil paints got a big scare 
in Washington last week at the first 
National Fire Prevention Conference. 
A committee’s preliminary report rec- 
ommended that oil paints be used spar- 
ingly in treating interior walls and ceil- 
ings of public-assembly buildings. Cold 
water paints were suggested as an alter- 
native to eliminate hazards where walls 
are covered with numerous coats of oil 
paints. 

Paint industry representatives suc- 
ceeded at the last minute, however, in 
getting the report toned down. ‘The 
final version was a suggestion to require 
selection of interior wall coatings with 
regard to their ability to resist the spread 
of flames. 

Attendance of the conference, called 
by President Truman, totaled over 
2,000. Final committee reports put 
great emphasis on the theme that the 
construction industry can and must 
build structures to withstand fires. Over 
50% of the $560-million loss from fires 
last year (BW—May10’47,p34) was laid 
to inferior building construction. 

Reports also echoed the recommenda- 
tions of the National Fire Protection 
Assn. (BW—Jan.25’47,p19) for safety 
measures in existing buildings. 
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RI. Job Losses 


Unemployment in the state 
spreads suddenly from textiles 
to several other businesses. 
USES expresses concern. 


Rhode Island was sure last week that 
the recession was here. 

At first, there had been little cause 
for concern in the state’s economic lag. 
Industrial dips had been gradual, spotty, 
generally not too serious. Half a dozen 
woolen mills closed (BW—Mar.22’47, 
p22). Then finishers and printing 
(cloth) establishments went on_ half 
time. There was a sudden standstill in 
shoelace mills (BW —Apr.12’47,p21), 
some hesitancy in worsteds. 

Mill men were inclined to laugh all 

this off. They blamed temporary con- 
sumer resistance, the ensuing caution of 
mill customers, the unexpectedly early 
filling of pipelines. The United States 
Employment Service seemed to agree. 
It had just issued its March labor analy- 
sis showing minor dips in textiles, but 
pointing out steadiness and even gains 
elsewhere. 
e Thunderhead—Then, almost without 
warning, everything changed. Unem- 
ployment accelerated sharply, spread 
from one industry to another. Hastily, 
the USES_ notified its mailing list to 
forget the March labor analysis; it no 
longer meant anything. The fluffy white 
clouds in the employment sky had sud- 
denly turned into a towering, threaten- 
ing thunderhead. 

Overnight, USES was flooded with 
jobseekers. Worse, while laid-off work- 
ers lined up at front office counters, 
USES clerks upstairs were mailing hun- 
dreds of additional release forms re- 

quested by plants around the state. The 
Rhode Island office of USES would not 
guess where it would end. But its top 
officials were anything but cheerful. 
e “Is Most Depressing’—They com- 
mented: “The current labor market sit- 
uation is the most depressing one wit- 
nessed in this state since the end of the 
war. It is marked by. lowered activity, 
labor reductions, increasing unemploy- 
ment, and doubtful prospects in most 
segments of business and industry ... 

“Since . . . March . . . the over-all 
situation has been growing rapidly 
worse . . . the number of workers laid 
off and those who are to be laid off in 
the next few weeks may well run into 
thousands, involving workers of both 
sexes and in all occupations. How much 
longer the present decline in industry 
will continue cannot be ascertained; the 
employers themselves don’t know.” 

What had happened? 

Primarily, the answer was that the 
area’s recent decline in textiles, jewelry 


(BW—May10’47,p22), and the whole- 
sale and retail trades had spread to most 
other industries and businesses. To the 
USES,, this meant that the slump was 
assuming the proportions of a general 
recession. 

e The Figures—That was borne out by 
Rhode Island unemployment figures. 
During the third week of March, unem- 
ployment was estimated at a minimum 
of 23,000, a rise of some 1,000 over the 
corresponding week in January. USES 
regarded this continued rise serious 
enough in itself, but it turned out to be 
only the beginning. Now USES esti- 
mates total unemployment at a mini- 
mum of 28,000—5,000 more than the 
third week of March. 

Even those still employed will be hit. 

USES field men point out that broad- 
scale reductions in hours will deepen 
the cut taken out of wage earners’ in- 
come. Work schedules in Sue machin- 
ery, machine tools, and rubber plants 
are being cut from 48, 45, and 424-hour 
weeks (with overtime) to the straight 
40-hour week. 
e Declines Elsewhere—The textile let- 
down had affected other areas besides 
Rhode Island. Ware & Hampshire 
Woolen Mills of Ware, Mass., for ex- 
ample, has gone on a three-day week. 
Also, the Door Woolen Co. of Guild, 
N. H., has shut down tight, throwing 
240 out of work. 





COOKING ON THE BEAM 








For epicures of the atomic age, a 


White Tower Restaurant in 
Brookline, Mass., serves radarburg- 
ers. By means of Radarange, an 
electronic stove made by Ray- 
theon Mfg. Co., beamed energy 
from a magnetron tube cooks the 
burgers in about 15 seconds. For 
take-out service, radarburgers are 
wrapped in paper, placed in a 
paper bag, and cooked. 














$187-Million Buri 


U. S. sends first shipme. 
of coffins to bring back its ws 
dead. Nine specially converte, 
ships will be used. 













, The Liberty ship Joseph V. ¢ 
(named for a famed Hearst 1 ' 
man) sailed from New York on Ap; ; 
with a solemn and significant car; 
her hold were 6,300 coffins. ‘I 
the initial shipment to Europe for ; 
return to the U.S. of America’s ; 
dead. The first bodies will arrive hex 
Oct. 1. 

e Lower Cost—The program \'| 
the nation about $187,500,000. Orig; 
estimate was $210 million (B\\-]) 
29°45,p26). The reduction represey: 
savings from adapting war equipn 
to the repatriation of war’s victims, 

The Joseph V. Connolly is onc 
eight Liberties and one Army fre 
supply steamer attired for this spec 
duty at a cost of $1,380,000. Five shi 
are assigned to the Atlantic and four! 
the Pacific. Each voyage will bring ho: 
about 6,300 bodies. 

For land transport, the Army | 

spent some $1,300,000 turning 115 1: 
way hospital cars into funeral coach 
making over 324 ambulances 
hearses. 
e 80% to Be Returned—After thie fir 
World War, 61% of the 77,900 Ame: 
can battle dead were returned at tl 
request of next-of-kin. The rest 
mained in permanent military ceme. 
teries abroad (there are six in Franc 
one in England, one in Belgium). As: 
result of questionnaires sent to familie: 
80% of the second World War's 325. 
000 dead will be brought back to th 
country. One reason for the higher pe 
centage: Most American losses in thi 
previous war were in France, a friend) 
republic where many families were wil- 
ing to have them remain. 

Out of every 100 families asked, (+ 
wanted their dead buried in_ privat 
cemeteries in this country, and 13 1 
quested burial in U.S. military ceme 
teries. (Only eleven out of 9,088 retum: 
asked that bodies be cremated befor 
being sent home.) Few relatives seem 
agree with the philosophy of Ge 
George S. Patton’s widow—that the 
soldier should be buried where he fall 
e Obligations—The American Legion 
claims credit for the law providing to 
return of the war dead. 

The program imposes special oblig: 
tions on businesses that will get a shar 
of the government’s expenditure, _ 

Biggest item in the cost is $35 mi: 
lion for 250,000 caskets and cases. ‘Thi 

coffins are steel, the cases plywood. T 
get needed supplies of these short m2 
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WON'T PICK WINNERS AT THE RACE TRACK 


SAYER & SON 





























Or bake cakes, or even mow lawns. 


The Comptometer Check-and-Payroll Plan 
was not lifted from the Book of Miracles. As 
a fact, the only miracle it performs is in the 
office — where it gives permanent records from 
original postings. 

No matter the size of your payroll, this sim- 
ple, speedy plan reduces copying drastically by 
posting directly to the employee wage state- 
ment. There’s an important saving in time 
and money because the Comptometer Check- 
and-Payroll Plan races nimbly past involved 
bookkeeping, perpetual posting and filing. 

Put speed in your corner on payroll prob- 
lems! Your nearest Comptometer representa- 
tive will be glad to show you how it can be 
done . . . accurately, with less labor, without 
elaborate machines. 


The Comptometer, made only by Felt & 
Tarrant Manufacturing Co., is sold exclusively 
by its Comptometer Division, 1733 N. Paulina 
St., Chicago 22, Ill. 


ComPTOMETER 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


ADDING-CALCULATING MACHINES 





























Amazing New Aluminum Roof Paint 
teetually Costs Butldings... at much as 15° 


In one of this decade’s most significant develop- 
ments in insulation, UGL technicians have per- 
fected an aluminum roof paint that actually cools 
buildings while protecting roofs. 

The product is “Gilsalume.” Major ‘ingredients 
of this new aluminum roof paint are Gilsonite—the 
world’s best asphalt—and chemically pure Alumi- 
num pigment. 

When Gilsalume is applied, the aluminum forms 
a metallic shield that reflects 70% of the sun’s 
radiant rays, reducing interior temperatures as 
much as 15°. Gilsalume seals out heat, rain and 
snow, adding years of life to all types of roofs on 
plants, warehouses, theatres, stores, farm buildings, 
homes. 

And the economy of Gilsalume is as amazing as 
its insulating qualities! Only one coat is required. 
Average cost: One cent per square foot. 

Gilsalume’s “insulating roof protection” means 
more comfortable plants to work in .. . cooler 
homes to live in. Gilsalume is now available 
through UGL distributors coast to coast. ©@ For 
complete literature and name of nearest distribu- 
tor, write to United Gilsonite Laboratories, Dept. 
B, Scranton 1, Pennsylvania. 
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PROTECTS BECAUSE REFLECTS 





terials, the Army Quartermas: 
eral had to put pressure on | 

ian Production Administrati:) 
marked a peak casket output 0; 
Contracts went to: Continent,| |, 
tries, Chicago; Cincinnati Coffi 
Goodyear Aircraft Corp., Akron: ¢ 
inot Products, Alliance, Ohio; Nat, 
Mfg. Co., Plainfield, Conn. 

Though produced by mass metho; 

the coffin is well designed. An Ay 
spokesman estimated that a unit wh; 
costs the government $140 would y 
for $300 at an undertaker’s. 
e Other Supplies—The U.S. Buds 
Bureau and others made critical ingy: 
about a $27,500,000 allotment | 
“mortuary supplies” which newsp,; 
reports included in the program. Appa 
ently this was an error. The Amy 
figure for the item is $2,254,000. 

Additional contracts which indus 
must fill: 

e 250,000 headstones or bronze ¢ 
markers; : 
e@ 3,000 metal urns for the ashes of th 
cremated (mostly by the Japanese). 
e Textiles for the 5 by 94 ft. flag 
drape each coffin. 

These last will require 586,700 yd.; 
scarlet, 500,200 yd. of white, 213, 
yd. of blue mercerized cotton. Fila 
will be given to the servicemen’s ki 
after the burial. 

e Chiefly Army’s Task—The progra 
applies alike to soldiers, sailors, an 
Marines. But since many Navy : 
Marine Corps dead were buried at s 
the task for these branches of the se: 
ice is far simpler than the Army’s. Wit 
the exception of the 65,000 missir 
bodies have been removed from 
enemy countries and concentrated | 
temporary foreign cemeteries. 

The dead serviceman’s family has fou 
choices: burial in a U.S. private cen 
tery; burial in a U.S. military cenx 
tery; burial in a permanent milits 
cemetery overseas; burial in a privat 
cemetery overseas. From tempor 
cemeteries, those to be returned will } 
brought by the shipload—from Europ 
to New York and from the Pacific t 
San Francisco. 

At the ports, the converted an 
bulances will transfer bodies to t! 
funeral railroad cars. These will be mad 
up into trains and sent to distributio' 
centers—Schenectady, N. Y.; Charlotte 
N. C.; Philadelphia; Atlanta; Columb 
Ohio; Chicago; Kansas City, Mo.; Men 
phis; Ft. Worth; San Antonio; Ogde: 
Utah; Seattle; Mira Loma, Calif. Nev 
York and San Francisco also will sen 
as such centers. The U. S. provides a 
transportation. 

e Military Escort—From the centes 
bodies will be sent (usually by railroa 

to specified points, handed over to nex! 
of-kin. A military escort (one servicemat 
of equal or higher rank than the dea 
will travel with the body, deliver it ! 
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The scene is Moscow and the words are the 
words of Carlyle Holt of The Boston Globe, 
the only Boston newspaper to send a man 
half way round the world to cover the con- 
ference of foreign ministers. 

As you will gather from the quotes —and 
as hundreds of thousands of delighted New 
Englanders have gathered from the pages of 
The Boston Globe — Mr. Holt is no ordinary, 
routine reporter, and he carried with him 
to Moscow no ordinary assignment. 

“The Globe,” the managing editor told 





In May aselected list of Carl Holt’s human, 
amusing and interesting dispatches from 
Moscow will be printed in booklet form. 
Write or call us for your copy. 



















































































him, “employs more news services, syndi- 
cates, and foreign correspondents covering 
the straight news at that conference than any 
other New England newspaper*. You tell 
us what the Muscovites and the conference 
look like to a Boston ‘bean’.” 

And that is just what Carl Holt did! Ever 
see a Russian punch and judy show? Meet a 
Ballerina? Get a ham sandwich and a bottle 
of orange pop ata state reception? Watcha 
Red Army Choral singer flirt with a girl in 
the audience? Globe readers did — through 
the eyes and typewriter of Carl Holt. 

On The Globe we call it smart newspaper- 
ing. And smart newspapering makes The 
Globe Boston’s best-read newspaper — the 
newspaper that produces the best results in 
the $2,000,000,000 Boston Market. 


*The Boston Globe selects and uses the best stories of the Associated Press, the United Press, CDN, 
ONA, NANA, The Sun Syndicate, and the Herald Tribune Syndicate, in addition to more columnists 
and commentators than any other New England newspaper. 


Khe Boston Globe 


MORNING * EVENING © SUNDAY 


National Representatives : J. B. Woodward, Inc., New York, San Francisco, Los Angeles Osborn, Scolaro, Meeker & Co., Chicago, Detroit 






































A Personal Service 
in Management Engineering 


CRESAP, MSCORMICK and PAGET 


NEW YORK ° CHICAGO 


GENERAL BUSINESS SURVEYS AND CONSULTATIONS 
PERSONNEL SURVEYS e NEW VENTURE SURVEYS 
SALES SURVEYS ¢« OFFICE MANAGEMENT SURVEYS 
PRODUCTION SURVEYS e¢ ORGANIZATION SURVEYS 


Our organization, services, policy, and clients are described 
in detail in a brochure which will be sent upon request. 


231 South LaSalle Street 
Chicago 4, Illinois 


120 Broadway 
New York 5, N. Y. 































| How This COMMUNITY 
REFRIGERATION CENTER 


Serves Southcentral Georgia 


The Thomasville Ice and Mfg. Co. produces 
™™ 130 tons of ice daily, ices many railway cars and 
trucks; stores great quantities of pecans, one- 
half million pounds of peanuts, quantities of 
pimento peppers, blueberries, pears, okra, pota- 
toes, seed corn, tung oil nuts, and lupin seeds; 
rents 475 frozen-food lockers; conducts home 
economics demonstrations; will soon install bulk 
quick-freezers. 
: Its two plants at Thomasville give Southern 
| Georgia and Northern Florida an invaluable 
service. 

This firm has used Frick refrigerating and ice- 
making equipment exclusively for 35 years. 


Department, 
Thomasville Ice & Mfg. Co. 


Home Economics 














DEPENDABLE REFRIGERATION SINCE 





One of Five Frick on 
Machines in Service at Thomep 








the family and, if requested, stay fo; 
funeral. 

For burials in military cemeteries ¢ 
government assumes all costs; for by, 
in private cemeteries the gov cmp, 
responsibility ceases when the bog 
turned over to the family. But the f,, 
ily is given $50 toward the cists of 
private funeral. (When a vetera 
the government donates $150 toy, 
funeral expenses but provides no cog 
as it does for returned war deac). 

e Inconvenience—The government js 
quired to provide grave space for ; 
applications in the War Dept’s. 80 y, 
tional cemeteries in the U.S. But mo 
of them are inconvenient for vast are 
of the population. Only 25 states a 
the District of Columbia have any, 

Bills before Congress propose 76 ne 
“Arlingtons.” These are naturally om 
posed by National Cemetery Owned 
Assn., the American Cemetery Ass) iR\’ 
and allied interests. They point out th: 
“97% of all veterans have prefer 
burial with their families, in cemeter: 
of their own choice.” Since there is |i 
tle chance of any of the bills passing! 
Army policy is to make additions ty 
} existing cemeteries. 

@ Private Cemeteries—There are betwee 
20,000 and 30,000 private cemeteric 
in the U.S., ranging from small churc. 
be to expansive burial parks. Man 
arger ones are setting aside special plot 
of landscaped ground as memorial gx: 
dens for the graves of war dead. | 
some cases grave space is offered free. 

In one respect the demand for buril 
space competes with demands of the 
living for habitation. The government ‘ 
through its housing expediter, ha 
laced restrictions on ‘the building o 
arge mausoleums which would absor 
materials needed for homes. 


COLLEGE CONSTRUCTION 


U. S. colleges, bursting at the seam: 
with the biggest enrollments in thei 
history, have embarked on a $1 billion 
nonhousing construction program. But 
before their. plant facilities are anywhere 
near adequate to meet their needs, they 
will have to spend an additional $2 bil 
lion, Even when this is finished, they 
will have only an average of 110 sq. ft 
of nonhousing floor space per student, 
as compared to a prewar space of 17) 
sq. ft. 

"These figures were summed up last 
week by Ernest V. Hollis, chief of the 
veterans educational facilities program 
for the U. S. Office of Education for the 
Senate Committee on Labor & Public 
Welfare. It is considering a bill to pro- 
vide $250 million in federal aid. 

Hollis testified that the $75 million 
provided by Congress last year had been 
almost all spent. It had been earmarked 
for nonresidential construction at col 
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leges where veterans are in attendance. 
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Office Patienee is no virtue 


It was as if an atom bomb, instead of 
an angel, had entered the room. 


“I’ve come to take back your halos,” 
the mad angel said. “I’ve just learned that 


'sa sin fo type the same sales letter 100 
imes a day—when you need do it only 
once. Simply make 99 Ozalid Black-line 
prints of your original...then add headings, 
. Everyone will think his letter was com- 
pletely typed. Deception? Yes, but you save 
6 hours a day. 


a time.” 


Waiting 25 minutes for photocopies or man- 
ual transcriptions of file cards and records 
merits a yeto, not a halo. You should use 
translucent cards—and get Ozalid prints in 
25 seconds. 

Besides, each Ozalid print is a positive (not 
negative) copy. 100% accurate every time. 


Not a vision, but a new Ozalid Streamliner, 
which you should learn all about today. 


In 25 seconds it reproduces anything typed, 
printed, drawn or photographed on translucent 
paper. And an 8}4 x 11-inch print costs only 
one cent! 


All the ways you can save time, labor, and 
dollars by using it are explained in “The Sim- 
plest Business System”—a new, illustrated 
booklet. Mail this coupon today for a free copy. 


Office Patience is no virtue! 


“Satan—or some other black sheep— 
has had the wool over our eyes for too long 


Unnecessary posting, checking, repeating 
add up to the biggest loss of all. Ozalid 
allows you to make composite reports from 
separate ledgers... to transfer information 
from one sheet to another in seconds— 
without lifting a pen. It makes possible 
dozens of basic short cuts that bring joy— 
and new accuracy—to every accountant. 


Dept. 85 
OZALID DIVISION OF 
General Aniline & Film Corporation 
Johnson City, New York 


Gentlemen: Please send free copy of “The 
Simplest Business System”’. .. and Ozalid prints 
of typed, drawn, printed, and photographic 
material. 


NAME 
POSITION 


COMPANY 
ADDRESS 























































**On your mark...get set with 
HOUSEHOLD*...go0!!"" 





@-More than 175 sparkling ideas are 
carefully planned and packed into each 
issue of Household. That’s what spurs 
more than 2,000,000 families into rec- 
ord-breaking action. Action that leads 
straight to the sales counters of Amer- 
ica’s small cities and towns... the 
great market that supports 55% of the 
nation’s retailers. 


It’s easy to see why one advertiser 
got 1,106 orders from a quarter page 
in Household. It’s equally easy to see 
why more and more smart advertisers 
are selling the rich small city and town 
market with Household ... the maga- 
zine idea-planned to get action. 


HOUSEHOLD 


A MAGAZINE OF ACTION Mezanlbved 


FOR SMALL CITIES AND TOWNS 


CAPPER PUBLICATIONS, INC. 
TOPEKA, KANSAS 
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Meter Makers Look for Boom: 


s are 
sion, % 





Manufacturers of coin-operated parking devices see a} 










market as a result of city drives to ease traffic congestion. Use bys 
replace attendants in off-street parking lots opens new field, [ereased 
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Mounting traffic congestion is the ill 
wind that is blowing the parking meter 
business to postwar highs. About 300,- 
000 meters have been sold to traffic- 
bound towns and cities since V-J Day 
(of which some 200,000 have been put 
into operation). That is more than all either is forcing many cities like Phi 
the meters produced and sold before the delphia, Chicago, Pittsburgh, Baltimo; 
war, and New York to ban all parking 

Approximately 1,000 communities of certain downtown districts. 
all sizes are now using more than 500,- Hence, meter makers are giving q 
000 penny and nickel meters, both man- siderable thought to the field of , 
ually and automatically operated. street parking. In Miami and some oti 
e Market for 800,000?—The industry is cities meters have been installed on cit 
not clear on its sales potentialities. owned parking lots to replace atten 
Some manufacturers seem to think that ants. Fees vary from 5¢ for 60 minut 
about 800,000 meters will be about all to 5¢ for 90 minutes, or 25¢ a day, 
the communities can be expected to use. @ New Models Coming—Manufactur 
But off-street parking may increase the are planning to exploit this new mari 
potential greatly. with a new series of streamlined modd 

In 1946, about 50% more meters now on the drafting boards. Relative 
were produced than in all the prewar few changes have becn made in mete 
years put together. Annual capacity now during the past decade, other the 
is figured at 200,000 meters. Despite minor mechanical improvements. 
shortages of materials, maaufacturers Some 15 companies started out eleve 
are making reasonably prompt deliveries. years ago in the meter business, bi 
e Off-Street Parking Eyed—The future several fell by the wayside. In tho 
of the parking meter industry depends days, the single-coin machines were i 
a great deal on thé shifting attacks of vogue. Combination penny and nick 
communities upon their trafic problems machines are ae | in use today. Song 
(BW—Apr.6’46,p21), and the ability of _ cities install several types of meters 


the meter industry to adjust its prody 
to modern parking trends. 

These trends are mixed between p, 
grams for off-street parking facilities a 
plans to make more effective us 
available curb parking. Failure to , 
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To keep the center thoroughfare open, meter-equipped parking areas on bot! 














sides offer Miami Beach motorists a haven that few busy streets provitt. 
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»t the needs of varying traffic volumes 
Hifferent areas. 
ii] a Sales Job—Meters are sold to 
»s generally on a no-cost, 6- to 12- 
th trial basis, and paid for out of 
revenues on a 50-50 basis, or on a 
J Mm 5 basis favoring the companies. 
s are made by state agents on com- 
sion, who employ sub-agents. While 
demand is still great, and the oppo- 
n from business and motorists has 
reased tremendously through educa- 
,_ the product still has to be sold 
many communities. 
{eter revenues have been quick and 
isfying. Some 150,000 meters in 323 
ics in 1944 took in $9,383,907—or 
38 per meter. Gross meter returns 
the year in Buffalo, for instance, 
e $251,354; in Minneapolis $146,- 
0: Oklahoma City $86,754. 
Profits are generally earmarked for 
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LOOK—NO TUBES 
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A tire without a tube has been 
a goal of rubber industry research 
for some 30 years. This week the 
B. F. Goodrich Co. announced 
that it’s got one. 

A big problem of the engineers 
was to fortify the single casing 
against punctures. A sealant of 
soft, sticky rubber that lines the 
fayon-cord carcass does the trick. 

e beaded section is tailored to 
Zim fit the flange in the steel rim to 

fm guard against loss of air. To the 
| : the distinguishing feature of 

e tubeless tire is that the valve 

is nearer the outside of the rim. 

Goodrich reports that the new 

product has been road-tested for 

months. Now it’s seeing service on 

a taxicab fleet, state police cars, 
and some privately owned cars. 

At present, the tire will be of- 

fered for limited sale only—at a 

price somewhere between that of 

thf =n ordinary and of a premium tire. 
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For unusual and large size bearings... 


like the large, 48” OD angular contact ball bearing illustrated, or for 
other heavy duty, large size, or out-of-the-ordinary anti-friction bear- 
ing requirements, : 


Specialized experience can help you. 


Designing and building special anti-friction bearings such as ball- 
reciprocating, ladder type and radial roller bearings, as well as all 
major types of standard large size bearings, have long been a major 
activity of Torrington’s Bantam Bearings Division. This background of 
experience is available to assist you in similar or entirely new prob- 
lems involving the application of anti-friction engineering principles. 


THE TORRINGTON COMPANY 


SOUTH BEND 21, INDIANA TORRINGTON, CONN. 
Offices in All Principal Cities 


TORRINGTON BEARINGS 


* NEEDLE + SPHERICALROLLER * STRAIGHTROLLER * TAPERED ROLLER + BALL ° 


31 
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THE WORLD’S NEED FOR OIL in the postwar period 
is developing even more rapidly than was expected. 
Not only in the U.S. but world-wide, demand for oil 
products in 1946 was the largest in history, exceed- 
ing even the war years’ period. The pressure of de- 
mand is being felt in all lines of the business. 


AFFILIATES OF THE COMPANY are now operating 
practically at maximum capacity—a situation pre- 
vailing throughout the industry. Needed increases 
in output can be achieved only by enlarging every 
operation from well to market. In financing these 
activities, capital expenditure in 1946 reached the 
record figure of $279,000,000. The budget for 1947 
provides for further increases. Construction of 
needed new facilities is one of the industry’s major 
tasks for the immediate future. 


NET EARNINGS accruing to the interest of Jersey 
shareholders represent a return of 11.12% on aver- 
age net worth, or 10.80% on total income of the 
Company and its affiliates. Such consolidated earn- 
ings for 1946 came to $6.50 per share of outstand- 
ing stock, a total of $177,610,000. Net income for 
the parent Company was $3.83 per share, a total of 
$104,770,000. Dividends of $3.00 per share were 
paid by the Company during 1946. 


OF TOTAL MONEY TAKEN IN from all sources by the 
Company and its affiliates, 64% was paid out for 


Ntandard Oil Company} 


Some highlights from the Annual Report " 
for 1946, which has just been issued : 


The conduct of business and the welfare of people in general are closely related her 
in the United States. That is why we publish the following summary of this com 
pany’s annual report to its 164,000 stockholders. Put as briefly as possible, here ari 
the year’s developments in our work which are of the broadest public interes, 




























FRANK W. ABRAMS 
CHAIRMAN OF THE BOAR 


EUGENE HOLMAN 
PRESIDENT 








crude oil, other materials and supplies, mainte. 
nance, direct taxes, and similar necessary expense, 


36% REMAINED after these expenses. Of this r 
mainder, 65% was paid to 115,000 employees, 13% 
went as dividends to the Company’s stockholders 
16% was held for use in the business, and 6% was 
the amount applicable to minority ownership of 
subsidiary companies. 


INCREASED PRODUCTION AND SALES reflected the 
world’s growing need for oil and its products. 
World-wide production of crude oil by Jersey affili- 
ates increased 9.6% over 1945. Working at or near 
capacity, refineries of Jersey affiliates processed 7° 
more oil than in 1945—producing 9% of total U.S. 
petroleum products. Sales by affiliates also reflected 
rising need for oil. With relaxation of rationing, 
there has been increased use of oil products not only. 
in this country but also in most of the foreign cour ,- 
tries served by Jersey affiliates. 


19 OCEAN TANKERS were purchased in 1946, in re 
placing tankers lost during the war. To promote 
greater safety at sea, three of our ships have nov 
been equipped with radar and two more are being 


so equipped. 


RESEARCH WORK during the year moved ahead, de 
veloping better and more versatile processes ané 
products. Special attention was given to develop 























































































New Jersey! reports... 








WAGES AND DIVIDENDS 
115,000 Employees Shared 
###4%9 8% $391,000,000 
eeeeeite 
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164,000 Owners 

e ares Shared $82,000,000 
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NET INCOME 









SHAREHOLDERS 











CH FIGURE REPRESENTS 6,975 PERSONS, THIS SHOWS THE AMOUNT OF NET INCOME 
nd the bars represent the amounts of accruing to the interest of Jersey share- | 














: come each group received from Jersey holders during 1946. It shows also the 


1946. The sum of $391,000,000 was proportion paid to these shareholders in COPIES OF THE FULL REPORT are available 


feller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y. 


oe id to employees of the Company and dividends and that left in the business to on request. Address Room 1626, 30 Rocke- 
filiates in wages, salaries and benefits. meet future capital expenditures, etc. 
; ividends amounted to $82,000,000. 

antes 

eNses, 

= nent of high octane gasolines to anticipate the re- 

, 1 90 irements of coming higher compression automo- 

|, Meile engines—giving greater power and increased 


niles per gallon. Semi-commercial conversion of 
oth natural gas and coal into oil products has 
hown encouraging progress. - 


00D LABOR-MANAGEMENT RELATIONS during the 
ear continued the Company’s long record of indus- 
rial peace. There was no domestic strike or work 
oppage during the year. 88% of former employees 
ischarged from the armed services have returned 
0 work for the Company. In addition, 11,577 vet- 
rans were newly employed by the Company. More 
han 78% of eligible domestic employees partici- 
bated in the Group Insurance Program. Employees 
aved $17,615,000 in the Thrift Plan last year, to 
vhich their employers added $30,329,000. 


OOKING AHEAD, it is clear that if men, through 
science and machines, are to drive persistently 
oward better living standards for all people, vast 
juantities of oil must be found, brought to the sur- 
ace, refined, and distributed to all parts of the 
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WIDENING OWNERSHIP OF NEW JERSEY is shown by the fact that 
the number of shareholder accounts has increased from 5,516 
in 1912 to 164,000 as of December 31, 1946. 


world. Standard Oil Company (New Jersey) is in- 
creasing substantially its activities and investments 
abroad as well as in this country. These are practi- 
cal demonstrations of our confidence that American 
enterprise can help meet the needs of people every- 
where and thereby serve the cause of lasting peace. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY (NEW JERSEY) 


AND AFFILIATED COMPANIES 
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A COMPANY 
1S JUDGED 
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For nearly fifty years, America’s 
leading manufacturers in many fields 
of industry have relied on Northern 
Overhead Traveling Cranes for 
dependable material handling serv- 
ice. Today, repeat orders from old 
customers constitute a large percent- 
age of our business. 


Our engineers are constantly im- 
proving the construction and operat- 
ing characteristics of Northern 
Cranes. Higher operating speeds, 
better control, higher efficiency, are 
some of the developments offered 
in the new Northern Cranes—de- 
velopments which have helped us 
keep customers through the years. 





These companies are g the large 





users of Cranes: 


Aluminum Cempany of America 
General Electric Company 
Westinghouse Electric Corporation 
Johns-Manville Company 
United States Gypsum Company 
General Motors Corporation 
Detroit Edison Company 
Gulf Refining Company 
E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 
R. C. Mahon Company 
Chrysler Corporation 
National Carbide Corporation 
Mueller Brass Company 
Ex-Cell-O Corporation 
Write for literature describing 
Northern Cranes. 








NORTHERN 
ENGINEERING WORKS 


2607 ATWATER ST., DETROIT 7, MICH 


Offices in Principal Cities 





Duplication of Orders 
Nicks Parts Makers 


Duplication of orders and the rapid 
filling of retail shelves have begun to 
be felt among the automobile parts 
makers. The effects so far are slight— 
and confined to the replacements seg- 
ment of the industry. Orders from auto 


| and truck makers are holding steady, 


however, as was expected (BW —Jan. 
18°47,p38). 

e Starving Jobbers—The roots of the re- 
placement parts situation go back to the 
early days of the war-induced shortage. 
Supply-starved jobbers placed huge 
orders, duplicated them with many pro- 
ducers. 

When parts manufacturing began 
moving at record levels last year, dupli- 
cation showed up as orders began to be 
filled. Result: Here and there, jobbers 
are canceling orders at factories for the 
well-stocked items in their unbalanced 
inventories. (Some cancellations may be 
ill-advised; replacement parts business 
always slips off in winter, makes stock 
before the summer boom seem larger 
than it really is.) 

Supplies on hand are definitely out of 
balance. One wholesaler may have an 
oversupply of pistons, another—even in 


the same city or trading area— nay 

be short of them. And even \ thin: 
classification of pistons, there may 

too big a stock of one size, not enoy 
of another. 
e The Future—As yet, there is no gy 
pattern of which parts are scar, 
which most plentiful. But informal ¢ 
mates indicate that jobber inven torig 
a whole are bigger today than prey, 
both dollarwise and in physical volyy, 
But sales are good, too. 

The number of older cars on the ry, 
keep parts requirements on high 
ground than during the prewar peru 
This means that the parts business yj 
continue to maintain itself in neg 
record ground for some time stil] , 
come. 


AUTO MEN AID STINSON 


Light-plane makers have fared wo 
in the general slowup of aircraft prody 
tion (BW—Mar.22’47,p20). Sever 
companies, in fact, have either s 
pended or drastically cut back the 
light-plane programs. But the Stinsy 
Division of Consolidated Vultee Aj 
craft Corp. tells a different story. | 
April it hung up a new postwar sil 
record. 

Stinson built and sold 316 aircraft; 
the four-place category—more than 








LADIES IN THE DARK, BUT COMFORTABLE 


Blind dates with product analysts are all in the line of duty at Ford. 
Or so says the publicity release which explains that blindfolded young 
women serve to check head and leg room, general comfort of car interiors. 
End product: design data for future models. But the blindfolds arent 
explained. Whether they're to hide the secrets of tomorrow's cars or 
are handy devices for a good publicity shot is conjectural. 
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on the way 
to new heights 
of health Se gl 
vee —- ie with the 
unseen aid 


of St. Regis 
multiwall 
paper bags 


Pure, nourishing bread is more than x , 

the staff of life... it is a ladder to & 
vigorous health and growth. Though taken 
for granted in this land of plenty, bread is 
today more pure and nutritious than ever — 


more valuable as a food for growing youngsters. 


Most of the credit for the heightened food value of 

bread belongs to America’s millers and bakers. By their 
efforts, new, enriched flours have been developed, and 
higher standards of bread purity have been attained. 


Among many sanitary improvements, one of the most signi- 

ficant is the increased use of St. Regis multiwall naper bags 

as shipping containers for baker’s flour. Filled at the mill by 

high-speed St. Regis packing machines, multiwall bags keep flour 
clean and pure on the trip by rail and truck from miller to baker. 


Producers and processors of many other food products have also adopted 

Multiwall bags as heavy-duty shipping containers. Today, their use has 

grown to include over 400 commodities; feedstuffs, cement, lime, fertilizers 
and chemicals, as well as flour, sugar, salt and other food products. 

In its 43 plants throughout North and South America, St. Regis also manufactures: 


Printing, publication and specialty papers ...“Tacoma” bleached and unbieached 
sulphate pulp... Panelyte — the St. Regis structural laminated plastic. 


ST. REGIS PAPER 


230 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
St. Regis products are sold by St. Regis Sales Corporation: 
Offices in New York ® Chicago ® Baltimore * San Francisco 
and 20 other industrial centers 


IN CANADA: St. Regis Paper Co. (Can.) Ltd., Montreal 
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PREVENT WORK DELAYS” 


“TO SAVE LIVES AND 





In foreground, the steel work of Stuyvesant Town. Beyond, Peter 
Cooper Village nearing completion. 


HOUSING for more than 11,000 families—56 big apart- 
ment buildings on 8 acres of land—in the heart of Man- 
hattan . . . more enduring tributes to the service of 
Insurance! 


Just as the war effort compelled the construction of great 
arms factories, training bases and war workers’ communi- 
ties, today’s national housing shortage again calls for an 
accelerated building program. A nation’s thanks to Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company for its StuYvESANT TOWN 
and PETER Cooper VILLAGE, symbols of housing relief on 
a country-wide scale! 


Vital Public Liability and Workmen’s Compensation 
protection on these mammoth projects is provided by our 
organization, as on the huge PARKCHESTER housing devel- 
opment in the Bronx prior to the war. With this insurance 
program goes the highly important service of our Safety 
Engineers TO SAVE LIVES AND PREVENT WorK DELAYS— 
a service which speeds essential construction. Our experi- 
ence in servicing both large and small projects can be 
applied to your construction or engineering problems. Our 
nearest agent or your broker will be glad to tell you how. 
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the others in that size clas: coy 
Since the Stinson Flying Station \ 

retails for $5,949 and the Voy, F I 
$5,849, the April volume of busin. 
livered at retail amounts to aroyyy 
850,000. Stinson’s showing for ¢}, 
four months of 1947 is 1.09 , 
built and sold. ’ 

The division gives credit for {iy 
ord to automotive production anj 
chandising methods. Costs are \ 
shaved at the Stinson plant in \; 
Mich., just outside Detroit, by ay; 
sembly technique. Every 76 miny 
new Stinson ship rolls off the line; 
for flight. 

These ships are designed to sj 
family market, just as passenger cx 
tailored for women’s approval as \ 
men’s. Cabins are soundproofed 
glass fiber; interiors are attrac 
styled throughout. 

A team of sales experts drawn } | 
from the automobile battle ar fii} 
merchandising Stinson plancs. 4} 
top is William A. Blees, vice-prej 
of sales for Consolidated Vultee, 
merly a major sales executive with} 
tiac, Buick, Oldsmobile, and Nash, 
vertising and sales promotion for ( 
vair are being directed by Carl Hy 
who once held an equivalent post 
Olds. 

The general sales manager of Stin 
itself is an aircraft man—William 
Klenke, Jr. But his staff includes » 
men who cut their merchandising t 
in autos. 














JEEPS FOR JAPS 


































The Army is leaving its mat 
on Japan in more ways than on¢. 
In Tokyo, pint-sized Jeeps made 
by a Japanese manufacturer help 
kids play “G.I.” Japanese chil 
dren inspect them in a depatt 
ment store, find that, like almos 
everything else in Japan, thes 
bear the ubiquitous slogan, “Ki 
roy was here.” 
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From Toys to Trains 


ay 








7 f You Use An Adhesive 


2 od 


“presi 
altee. 
with F 


oy | Firmly Bonds Surfaces 


for ( 





] Hay 


pos Quickly, Easily, at Less Cost! 


f Stig 
liam brea #243, the new adhesive incorporating a thermo- 
les plastic resin for greater strength, gives a firm bond 


ing ti 





to practically any clean surface — use it to cement metals, 
fabrics, leather, rubber, paper, wood — one to the other or 
each to each. Presstite #243 is a better adhesive that does the 







job quickly, effectively and more economically. Often it elimi- 


nates the cost and labor of screws, clips or fasteners. 
When set, Presstite is permanently elastic. It’s unaffected by 
PS % high or low temperatures, is non-oxidizing and resistant to 
O/ S/ 7 & Seep 
N/A v water and salt spray. Easily applied with a flow-gun or brush, 
C7 & NY ny 
y vv Y/ & R\y its comparatively low cost makes #243 of interest to any manus 
9 







facturer using an adhesive today. 





Makers of furniture, toys, automobile bodies or railway cars; 





assemblers of refrigeration cabinets, manufacturers of leather 





goods and luggage or any firra concerned with the cementing 
of one material to another will find the advantages of Presstite 
#243 will save time and money, do a better adhesive job. 







Samples will gladly be sent upon request, and our laboratory 
at “Sealing Headquarters” is at your disposal in recommending 
the best procedures if you’ll send us your detailed requirements. 









| PRESSTITE . ce 

emmy |©6=C«P Fesstite Engineering Company 
3936 Chouteau Avenue 

St. Louis 10, Missouri 
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Office Fatienee 
is no virtue 


She had been wearing a halo 
she didn’t deserve. 


Shé had been typing the same 
sales letter 100 times. 
Once would have been enough. 


SEE PAGE 27 








MYSTIK 


Methods for Maintenance 





£7. 


DREPIPE 


No method has ever been devised to 
take care of sweating pipes so easily and 
effectively! Dri-Pire is a thick insula- 
tion that attaches to pipes by its own 
adhesive—no tools needed. Waterproot 
outer surface requires no painting. Time 
and labor costs are cut to minimum, 
pipe sweating is stopped positively. Write 
for information on Dri-Pirg and many 
Mystik products serving industry. 


MYSTIK Tape for home use—at stores everywhere 





MYSTIK ADHESIVE PRODUCTS 


2646 N. Kildare, Chicago 39 


Offices in Principal Cities 
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PUBLIC OPINION 









Consumers’ Ill Will Surveyed 


43% would like more government control of advertis 





big majority calls testimonials a “racket”; 67% want enfor 


grade labeling. But four-fifths regard ads as necessary. 


“T’ve got him on my list.” 

In the war and reconversion years, 

about all the frustrated consumer could 
do to express dissatisfaction with the 
seller's market was to keep adding to his 
future blacklist. But memories are. short. 
Smart sellers know that the names of 
specific merchants and manufacturers, 
marked down for retribution, will soon 
blur. Instead, something much worse 
could happen: Come the buyer’s market, 
the whole distributive system may find 
consumers hostile. 
e A Need Seen—That is what prompted 
a special survey by the Committee on 
Consumer Relations in Advertising, Inc. 
—whose sponsors include the Assn. of 
American Advertising Agencies, radio 
networks, and other media. The com- 
mittee felt that “an undertone of resent- 
ment against prices, shoddy _merchan- 
dise, and what many consumers regard 
as unscrupulous practices was manifest- 
ing itself, especially among the better 
informed.” It saw the need for an “ex- 
tensive survey of consumer attitudes 
toward current advertising and market- 
ing practices.” 

The results can now be inspected in 
a booklet, “CConsumer Attitudes Toward 
Distribution.” It is available from the 
committee, 420 Lexington Avenue, New 
York 17, for $10. 

The report pulls no punches. Here 
are some of the committee’s observa- 
tions: 

e More than two-thirds of the respond- 
ents consider testimonials in advertising 
as a “racket.” 

e Almost three-fourths regard radio 
commercials as inferior to national ad- 
vertising appearing in other media. 

e 43% favor more government control 
of advertising, 31% do not, 16% are un- 
certain, 10% have no opinion (41% of 
the business executives replying consider 
such increased control desirable). 

e 54% of the total fee] that advertising 
copy plays too much on the emotions. 
e Consumers seem to want more in- 
formation from national ads; “on the 
whole, retail advertising is more highly 
regarded than is national advertising.” 
e 68% believe that there should be 
more information at the point of sale. 

e 34% think that at least one-half of 
all advertising is misleading. 

e 56% believe the misconception that 


remeron 


I 


more money is spent for advertising 
for personal selling (55% of the ey 
tives think so). 

© 67% favor governnfent-required gy, 
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POLICY IN PICTURES 

















Allstate Insurance Co. thinks 
complicated legal jargon is hard t 
understand, but necessary. 1: 
combine legality and lucidity the 
Sears, Roebuck & Co. subsidiary 
offers a picture-policy. 

e new policy includes all the 
old verbiage, but has sketches to 
illustrate important points, And 
brief accompanying captions ar 
aimed at clarifying such gran: 
matical conundrums as this: 

“To pay for loss or damage to 
the automobile, hereinafter called 
loss, caused by collision of the av- 
tomobile with another object « 
by upset of the automobile, but 
only for the amount of each such 
loss in excess of the deductible 
amount, if any, stated in the 
declarations as applicable hereto.’ 

In Allstate’s new plain talk, the 
caption sentence comes out like 
this: When your own car ! 
bumped or smashed-up! 
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you answer these 


TUBERCULO 





_Is there hope of conquering 





A. Indeed there is! Since 1900 the yearly 
death rate from tuberculosis has been re- 
duced from over 200 per 100,000 to under 
40! Many authorities say that by continu- 


ing a well-planned, forceful campaign— 
with public co-operation—deaths from tu- 
berculosis may be almost wiped out in the 
next twenty years. 





). What are the important steps wN in this campaign? 


> 


people who have had tuberculosis, includ- 
ing medical supervision and occupational 
guidance to prevent recurrence. Fourth: a 
drive to eliminate poor health habits and 
conditions which invite tuberculosis. 


A. First: constant effort to find and treat 
more cases in the early stages when the 
disease is easier to control. Second: ade- 
quate treatment for active cases, prefer- 
ably hospital care, which will help to avoid 
infecting others. Third: proper care for 


). Why are periodic examinations so important? 





adults, especially older persons, workers 

exposed to silica dust, and other special 

groups which have high tuberculosis death 
“rates. 


A. Tuberculosis, especially in the early 
stages, often has no symptoms. Its dis- 
covery then depends on a thorough medical 
examination, aided by X-ray. Such exami- 
nations are particularly important among 


Don’t let tuberculosis frighten you 


COPYRIGHT 1947-~ METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Metropolitan Life 


Insurance Company 
(A MUTUAL, COMPANY) 
Frederick H. Ecker, CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD 
Leroy A. Lincoln, PRESIDENT 
1 Mapison Ave., New York 10, N.Y. 


again. You should faithfully follow your 
doctor’s instructions in order to speed 
recovery and maintain good health 
afterward. 

Regular medical examinations pro- 
vide comforting reassurance even if 
you don’t have tuberculosis, and sug- 
gest immediate treatment if the disease 
should be detected. For further infor- 

‘mation about. such examinations and 
about the disease itself, ask your phy- 
iving, with periodic checkups to make ‘ sician, public health officer, or local 
ture the disease does not become active |§ Tuberculosis Association. 


TO VETERANS—IF YOU HAVE NATIONAL SERVICE LIFE INSURANCE— KEEP IT! 


Today, through modern medical skills, 
nost cases of tuberculosis can be con- 
rolled if caught in time. The earlier 
hat treatment is started, the better are 
he chances for a prompt and lasting 


TO EMPLOYERS: Your employees 
will benefit from understanding 
these important facts about 
tuberculosis. Metropolitan will 
gladly send you enlarged copies 
of this advertisement—suitable 
for use on your bulletin boards. 


If you should have tuberculosis, your 
physician will recommend treatment, 
probably in a sanatorium. Once the 
lisease is brought under control you 
fan usually return to a normal way of 




































Showing wheel con- 
struction used in four 
large Clarage fans 
now operating in one 
of the mills of Inland 
Steel. Each fan han- 
dies hot gases and 
dusts at 550° F. 



















We build °em HEAVIER than com- 
mon practice! That’s why Clarage 
equipment will take a lacing day 
after day, on your most difficult 
job, without performance failure. 
Yes, to see Clarage FIRST is in- 
variably a wise and profitable move. 


CLARAGE FAN COMPANY 


‘Kalamazoo, Michigan 
Application Engineering Offices in all Principal Cities 





OUT OUR WAY 


WHAT HAVE YOU GOT TO 
THINK ABOUT? YOUR 
MACHINE'S AUTOMATIC -- 
ART, MUSIC, MACHINERY, 
LITERATURE, EVERY THING 
YOU MIGHT THINK ABOUT 
HAS ALL BEEN FIGURED 
OUT FER YOU-- JUST GIVE 
ME A NEW IDEE, JUST 
ONE THAT YOU CAN'T 
FIND _IN A BOOK! WHY 
THIS GENERATION 
IS NOTHING BUT 
PARROTS! 




















BALONEY’ 
THERE'S MORE 
REAL THINKING 
DONE “TODAY 
THAN THERE 


A NEW IDEE, HE ) 
SAYS! HE'S 

SPREADIN' ONE 

AROUND NOW -- 






















JT.RWiLLIAMS 
IDEA MEN “a7 













Sot-Speepi-Dri is a white, granular material that absorbs oil 
and grease as a blotter absorbs ink. It puts an immediate non- 
slip safety carpet under your workmen’s feet. Write for 
complete data—and a FREE SAMPLE, 


SOL-SPEEDI-DRI 


ABSORBENT FOR ALL LIQUIDS 
Safety & Maintenance Co., Inc. © No. 1 Wall St., New York 5, N. Y. 


BRAN 





















labeling of consumer goods, ¢ .»¢¢;, 
foods (64% of the executives, (5%; , 
the wage earners were in favor), R, 
sponses to allied questions indic ite ¢, 
sumers want such labels to incl 
brand name, descriptive text, and or 
symbol adequately defined. 
© 41% believe that the chains ay crush 
ing the independent retailers o\it of ¢ 
istence, 31% think that such is not ¢ 
case, and the rest are undecided. 
e About three-fourths say that ret, 
sales clerks can’t give customers the jn 
formation needed for intelligent buying 
e Brighter Side—But not all the » 
sponses were critical. The survey found 
for example, that more than half of th 
consumers recognize that advertisiy 
may reduce the cost of goods by incre; 
ing sales. Four-fifths regard advertisiny 
as a necessary part of our economic s\; 
tem. And 62% believe it is better no 
than it was four to six years ago. 
There was encouragement, too, ‘; 
the seller who might fear that the by 
er’s market would bring a resurgence 0 
organizations like Consumer’s Unio 
and Consumer’s Research. In one off °° 
the many breakdowns of the statistical@he p 
sampling, present members of suc . 
groups are segregated. After studyin vill J 
their replies to the survey’s 63 question; 
the committee ventured: “Perhaps .. § Th 
the membership in such organizations j 
of a less radical character than busines 
is sometimes likely to think.” 
e Statistician’s Delight—This is only on 
of the groups that can be “pulled out earo 
of the figures for close study. Lengthi 4 
tables arrange and rearrange the ri 
sponses by occupational, sex, incomeian a 
age, and several other classifications. 
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AIRMAIL SPECIAL 


pave 


In 
Fifth 





Still another twist in rotary ait- 
craft development is the “Air 
mailer” helicopter. Bell Aircraft 
Corp. has designed it specifically 
to carry the mail on proposed 
’copter air routes. 

Big side “pockets” with hooks 
for mail bags hold some 500 Ib. 
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its an Interchem Syeakh ; 


Bring You Their Combined Talents 


Division components— Ault & Wiborg, Murphy and Scriver and Quinn. 


Both Roxalin and Interchem Finishes’ customers will continue to be served by 
e personnel so familiar with their specific requirements; respective brand names 


vill largely be maintained. 


The real benefits of this merger of resources will be increasingly apparent in the 

onths ahead, in the integrated technical and plant facilities of the two organiza- 
ions. Interchemical’s Interrelated Research program, which applies the lessons 
earned in one field to the solution of problems in another, will now call upon 
and augment Roxalin’s reservoir of experience. The result ~-nnot help but be 
an accelerated development of better finishes for the products you make. 


Interchemical welcomes Roxalin into the family . . . joins with it in promising the 
ustomers of both Roxalin and Interchemical the benefits, tangible and intangible, they 
have a right to expect from such a union. 


Interchemical Corporation—Finishes Division, Empire State Building, 350 
Fifth Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. 


*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


Interchem ) ul 
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Here again, 


WORK /Aprrry 
SPEEDS OUTPUT, CUTS COSTS 





Mengel Company plant at Fulton, New York 


Making corrugated paper shipping containers is not 

a simple matter of producing large quantities of standard 
boxes for future orders. It is a service business. 
Customers usually want special sizes and shapes, 

in a hurry. That calls for extremely flexible and 


extremely fast production. 


In designing The Mengel Company’s new plant at 

Fulton, New York, Mengel and Ferguson engineers 
worked together. They fused power and steam equipment, 
warehousing and shipping facilities, material handling, 
processing and finishing into a coordinated, highly 
mechanized, completely modern unit. First cost was held 
to a minimum consistent with low productien cost 

and fast, dependable service to Mengel customers. The 
result is “°®“Apiury ... that inherent efficiency which has 
always helped Fergusen Clients keep profitably competi- 
tive. Why not discuss your production cost problems 
with us? Under one contract and one responsibility, 
we will deliver to you a plant with the ¥°®*Agmury to 


produce profits. Just call, wire, or write our nearest office. 


The H.K. 
Ferguson | 
Co. 4 


INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERS 
AND BUILDERS : 
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Cleveland, The Ferguson Bidg., Phone CHerry 5870 * New York, 19 Rector St., Phone WHitehall 3-9357 
Houston, Texas, M & M Bidg., Phone PReston 9134 
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Reports Doubted 


Only 41% of public thin! 
corporations tell the truth abo 
profits; 45% think they actually 
make more than they admit, 











If you show your profit and jai 
statement to a representative group 
citizens, the chances are that +5°; 
them will leer knowingly and 44 
“O.K., now how much did you ref 
make?” ; 

That, at least, is the conclusion 
be drawn from a survey that Opinio 
Research Corp. has just completed { 





UPSON ELECTS UPSONS —& 


Charles A. Upson, for 37 years 
president of Upson Co., Lockport, 
N. Y., recently was elected chair- 
man of the.company’s board of 
directors. , His brother, W. Har- 
rison Upson, succeeds him as pres- 
ident. 

The new board chairman 
founded the company in 1910 
after ten vears of study and de- 
velopment work in the fiber and 
industrial fields. Both Upson 
brothers have been associated in 
the management of the company 
since that time. 

The company manufactures f- 
ber wallboard and fiberboard spe- 
cialties. Charles A. Upson holds 
36 patents which cover wallboard 
and coating machinery, fiber prod- 
ucts, and various insulating ma- 
terials. 


une in 





— 
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This year, 1947, is International Harvester’s 40th 
Truck Anniversary. 


FORTY YEARS of International Truck progress, 
hand-in-hand with the progress of American transport. 


FORTY YEARS that have seen the development of 
the International Truck Line from a single wagon- 
like vehicle. Today the International Line is the most 
complete built by any manufacturer. It includes 21 
basic models with gross weight ratings ranging from 
4,400 to 90,000 pounds. These 21 basic models con- 
vert and adapt into more than 1,000 different trans- 
port vehicles. 


une in James Melton on “Harvest of Stars” Sunday — NBC Network 


INTERNATIONAL 7rucks 


4 Abomi cesary of. he 
INTERNATIONAL TRUCKS 





/ th!’ 


(INTERNATIONAL | 





FORTY YEARS that have seen the rise of Interna- 
tional Trucks to enviable leadership. For the last 16 
years more heavy-duty Internationals have served 
American industry than any other make. 


Yes, the forty years of International Truck history 
have been years of progress. This progress culminates 
today in International’s great, new Fortieth Anniver- 
sary Line of Trucks—International KB Models. 


Forty years of progress, with greater goais ahead. 


Motor Truck Division am 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
180 North Michigan Avenue Chicago 1, Illinois 


Other International Harvester Products 
FARMALL TRACTORS AND MACHINES + INDUSTRIAL POWER + REFRIGERATION 
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..- Improves 
product 


VERY tire mold, re- 

gardless of size, must 
be thoroughly cleaned after 
each vulcanizing operation. 
Typical of the many mod- 
ern production practices 
pioneered by The Firestone 
Tire & Rubber Company is 
the cleaning of watch-case 
tire molds with Osborn 
wire brushing wheels. Any other method would call for 
removing the molds from the press and installing replace- 
ments to insure continuous production. This additional 
handling plus inventory of substitute molds would all add 
up to a costly operation. 

With the use of Osborn wire brushing wheels, all tire 
molds at Firestone are cleaned thoroughly right on the 
press in a matter of minutes. Valuable time is saved, need 
for additional molds is eliminated and the brushing tech- 
nique conditions the metal surface for longer mold life. The 
end product benefits, too, as tires produced from molds that 
are power brush cleaned have a smoother, glossier surface. 

This is a typical example of how Osborn brushes are used 
on many major production operations as a means of saving 
time, cutting costs and improving product. How can you 
be sure of obtaining these same brushing benefits? Avail 
yourself of the services of an Osborn sales engineer. He 
has the experience and the complete line of product to 
solve your problem. 


JHE OSBORN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


5401 Hamilton Avenue Cleveland, Ohio 














WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF BRUSHES FOR INDUSTRY 


saves money 








the” Controllership Foundati 

According to the survey, < 
of the public believe that ; 
porations tell the truth ab 
profits. A greater number (45 
that companies actually ma 
than they report; 14% are mun, 

e With Salt—The object of ¢! 

was to check the “public’s a 

of the facts and figures of 
accounting.” The results, in gen 
show that the public takes its statis, 
with a liberal sprinkling of salt. 

But they may provide part of 
answer for the businessman whio yoy, 
ders why he doesn’t get more pub) 
sympathy. 

@ Results—Here are the scores on some 
of the key questions: 

© 28% of the respondents  thoucht 
most businesses had “hidden profits.” 
e 17% of those shown a profit and log 
statement of one of the country’s bes 
known corporations said they couldn} 
trust it; and 30% said they did} 
know whether they could or not. Thi 
means that almost half (47%) of the 
public would be suspicious of any argu. 
ment based on the company’s figures. 
© 48% of all the respondents said they 
could think of specific industries o 
companies making too much profit. 
e 32% said that business as a whol 
was making too much. 

Apparently part of the trouble come: 
from the simple fact that the publi 
doesn’t understand accountants’ jargon: 
e 56% said that profit reports use “t 
many figures and big words.” 

e 45% said they didn’t know the mean. 
ing of the term “earned surplus.” 

e 22% gave up on “liability,” 21% o 
“asset,” 41% on “reserve for contin 
gencies,” and 48% on “accrued taxe: 

An auditor’s certificate evidently i 

no key to the public’s heart. Only 7” 
of those who said they trusted the t- 
port shown them gave “books ar 
audited” as their reason. Far mor 
important was the company’s reputr 
tion as a “reliable concern.” Thai 
scored 31%. 
e High Prices Hit—Consumer resent 
ment over present prices showed wp 
plainly. A full 54% of those wh 
thought business was making too muc) 
named high prices as their reason. ‘Th 
next explanation—“low _wages’’—g0! 
only 10% of the mentions. 

When it came to naming a particu 
lar industry that was making too much 
people showed more variety. Food an 
textiles headed the list with 29% cac! 
e By Income Levels—Business has mor 
rooters among the upper income group 
but the difference isn’t so great as man 
executives might think. In the to 
bracket, 60% think corporations te 
the truth in their financial statements 
This favorable opinion is held by 43” 
in the middle income range, and on) 
28% in the lower income group. 
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BY ADVERTISING ONLY GOLDEN EGGS 
é 


@ Many businessmen overlook the corporate “‘goose"’ in their advyer- 
tising and concentrate only on the ‘‘goose’s" golden eggs—the products. 
Yet corporate management and the philosophy of business are as im- 
portant as the products it manufactures. 

When a corporation establishes a reputation for the sound operation 
of its business through good times and bad, and for frankness with its 
customers, stockholders and the investing public, it builds a foundation 
which makes its goods and services easier to sell. 

An increasing number of well-managed companies are using this maga- 


comes = . 
vuble zine for statements of corporate policy and plans, annual reports and 


Argon: dividend advertisements. 
ae They are using Business Week because its circulation is concentrated 





broadly across top management levels in all business and industry. 83% 
of the subscribers are Chairmen, Presidents, Vice Presidents, and other 
major business executives. A recent survey of 3,000 Business Week 
subscribers indicates that one in every three is an officer in one or more 
other businesses . . . and that they are investment minded too—62% 
invest in stocks or bonds. 

Your corporate policy advertising in Business Week will inform manage- 
ment-men of the economic advantages of your company's goods or 
services. It will create among investors an active interest in your company 
... and widen and stabilize the markets for your securities. 

Strengthen your corporate reputation by advertising your corporate 
strength. 


Wherever you find it, 


you find a management-man...well informed * 


“ABOUT YOUR COMPANY? 
































SPEED UP YOUR 
LOADING 


IMMEDIATELY 
AVAILABLE 


Cut loading time 50%—save time, money, 
manpower—with a Globe Loading Lift. 
Raises loads to truck level (up to 58 in.). 
Lifts up to 6,000 pounds. Saves slow hand 
lifting and breakage. Platform 6’ x 8’. Safety 
toe-guard or full sheet steel skirting. Hydrau- 
lic, powered from air line or electric unit. 
Quickly installed, easy to operate. Priced as 
low as $600. See your Globe dealer—or write 
today for Bulletin D-24. 


GLOBE HOIST COMPANY 
Philadelphia 18, Pa. Des Moines 6, Ia. 


SRY 77.4 195/000) 585 





ate} Maced. [4-42-04 
YOUR OFFICE 


FOR USE IN 


@ CREDIT DEP’T 
for Open Orders 
@ SALES DEP’T 
for Quotations 
@ B’K’P’G DEP’T 
for Unpaid Bills 
@ ORDER DEP'T 
for Orders 
@ PURCHASING 
for Open Orders 
@ EXEC. OFFICES 
Correspondence Equipped 
with Lock 
and Key 


Place a few of these portable files around in 
various departments and see how efficiently 
your office begins to function. Used by many 
of the largest industrial orgonizations in the 
country. They can be rolled from desk fo 
desk. The lock and key will keep your rec- 
ords safe from prying eyes. Made of heavy 
gauge furniture steel. Can be used with 
either swinging or regulor folders. 


No. 2654—Letter Size 24” deep 
No. 2754—Letter Size 16” deep 


AT ALL OFFICE SUPPLY DEALERS 


1 

COLE STEEL EQUIPMENT CO.,INC. | 

93 LEONARD ST., NEW YORK 13, N. Y. l 
Please send me............Portable Files No. ............ 


Send File to 
{ Address...... 


few cum cum oun Gun awe cum cue oun oom ome ems oon en oe onl 
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PETROLEUM 





a, 


Oil Burner Users May Shiver 


Industry must scramble to meet threatening fuel oil shoriage 
next winter. Crude is plentiful, but refineries, transportation can’: 
keep up with demand—unless everything breaks right. 


The petroleum industry, racing 
along at near-capacity production, is 
worried. Has it got what it takes to 
lick a fuel oil shortage next winter? 

It’s a problem that has nothing to 
do with the exhaustion of crude oil 
reserves underground. There’s plenty 
of oil (BW —Apr.5’47,p85). But nearly 
everything aboveground—refineries, pipe- 
lines, tank cars, tankships, and storage 
tanks—is being hard put to keep pace 
with a demand that just keeps on 
growing. 

e Bare Facts—First-quarter figures re- 
veal the bare facts: 

e Compared with 1941, gasoline de- 
mand was up 30%. 

e The heating oils (kerosene, light and 
heavy fuel oils) were up about 50%. 

e But refinery capacity has increased 
only 19%—and building programs lag 
for lack of steel. 

The wartime peak of petroleum con- 
sumption was topped early this spring, 
and all signs point to an even greater 


demand this fall and winter. Havin; 
raised their sights a couple of tin 
the industry’s forecasters now agi 
demand this year will be 7% 
1946, given “normal weather” an< 
a “slight” recession. There’s not enoug! 
excess refinery, transport, or 
capacity—especially inland from 
coasts—to meet even a slight “emer. 
gency” demand. 
e New Oil Users—Last year, 420,() 
new oil bummer users came into th: 
fuel oil fold. Many of them were house. 
holders who swore they'd never again 
be dependent on the whims of Jolin | 
Lewis for their heat. This year, 400,() 
to 500,000 will be installed. This wil 
bring the total domestic oil burners in 
use up from 2,600,000 at the end of 
1945, to about 3,500,000 at the end 
of this year. Only by keeping thes 
homes supplied can oil avoid joining 
Lewis as the target of the unheated 
householder. 

The National Petroleum Council, ad- 











BURIED PIPES FOR CHEAP STORAGE 


Take a length of 24-in. pipeline, pinch it in to form sausage-like sections, 
and you have a natural-gas tank for storage underground. This week, 
National Tube Co., U. S. Steel Corp. subsidiary, in cooperation with 
Public Service Co. of Northern Illinois, began such an installation at 
Mount Prospect, Ill. The 40-ft. sections (capacity: 25,000 cu. ft. each at 
2,240-Ib. pressure) are similar to those used in Big Inch. Total plant 
capacity will be 40 million cu. ft. The pipe is cheaper to install and 
operate, and more flexible than usual tanks, says National Tube. 
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yisory committee to the Dept. of In- 
terior's Oil & Gas Division, already is 
trying to pin down the answers to the 
fundamental questions on production, 
transportation, and refining. 

¢ Unprecedented Problem—The very 
fact that the industry has to face such 
problems is “unprecedented in peace- 
time. One reason for them is the 
changing relationship between the end 
roducts being squeezed out of each 
barrel of oil. Gasoline has been the No. 
| money crop for years. In the past, 
fuel oil sales hated build up the win- 
ter valleys of the gasoline sales curve, 
thus cut down overhead. 

Now peak total demand comes in 
December, and it exceeds the summer 
“gasoline peak”’ by more than 600,000 
barrels a day. 

Petroleum economists in government 
and industry already have a good idea 
of what they will find: 

(1) Crude oil production is adequate. 
In fact, West Texas has an excess sup- 
ly; there’s no way to get it to refineries. 

(2) There can be sufficient transporta- 
tion—but only if every pipeline, tank 
car, and tankship is used most efficiently. 

(3) There may be enough refining 
capacity—but only if all refineries run 
at 100% every day for the next year. 

(4) Some independent refineries in 
the Midwest are running at less than 
capacity (some as low as 50%). Reason: 
Local supplies of crude oil have been 
dropping off for years. And the major 
companies are now absorbing all that’s 
coming through their own pipelines 
from the Gulf-Texas fields. - 

(5) The supply-demand picture, as 
figured by economists, will be: at least 
5 million barrels of crude every day for 
the next year. Current rate is 4,700,000 
barrels a day. 
¢ Prediction—Here is the forecast by 
economists of the Interstate Oil Com- 
pact Commission on daily average de- 
mand and supply for the last two 
quarters of 1947, compared with actual 
1946 data (figures in thousands of bbl.): 


1947 Actual 

Demand 3rd O 4thQ 1946 
Gasoline 2,420 2,255 2,138 
Kerosene 215 350 268 
Distillate fuel oil. . 610 960 746 
Residual fuel oil.. 1,265 1,450 1,333 
Other 960 890 836 
5,470 5,905 5,321 


Crude oil produc- 
tion 4,749 
Natural gasoline. . 321 
Imports 370 
Total supply... 5, 5,825 5,440 


Stock change 80 +119 
Crude runs to stills 5,015 5,055 4,740 
Closing stocks 
million bbl.) . 2s 521 507 
As the economists phrased it: “A 
small variation of 2% in demand means 
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Hundreds of tons of Twitchell cords are now used every year as insulation 
for electric cables and as fillers and rip-cords for electric wires. It is a 
good example of the way Twitchell materials help many different industries 
to improve quality and speed up manufacturing. 

Twitchell cords were first tried experimentally in one wire plant ten years 
ago, and in a short time the demand for this “experimental” matertal 
grew to several tons a month. Now it is many times that and still growing! 

Twitchell cords have no multiple ends to break and snarl. Consequently, 
they make it possible for wire-makers to keep machines working at high 
speed ... without frequent unexpected shutdowns. Also—unlike old-fashioned 
fillers—Twitchell materials do not rot or mildew. 

Twitchell materials come in twisted, folded and woven forms and can also 
be pressed to most any shape. They are available in bright, lasting colors. 
They can be easily treated with wax, glue, varnish, lacquer, wet-strength, 
or other emulsions. 

We'll be glad to make up samples for your particular needs. Just give 
us a ring. We're on the wire! E. W. TwitCHELt, INC., Third and Somerset 
Streets, Philadelphia 33, Pa. 


TWITCHELL 


Papier Producls for Ing 













































must have speed plus 
dependability in their 
wrapping machinery 


Makers of America’s leading packaged 
products have invested more money in 
Package Machinery Company wrapping 
machines than in all other makes of wrap- 
ping machines combined. 


Write for our booklet "Sales Winning Packages” 


PACKAGE MACHINERY COMPANY 


Springfield 7, Massachusetts 


CHICAGO CLEVELAND 
LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO 


NEW YORK 
DENVER 


ATLANTA 
TORONTO 
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+ 
IN PROTECTION, 
ACCURACY 

AND SERVICE 


... decaude R. C. Allen 


ADDING MACHINES 


give you all these advantages 


@ Visible dials — Visible printing 

@ Full, visible, high-speed keyboard 

@ Multiple key depression 

@ Automatic clear signal 

@ Direct subtraction — amounts print in red 
@ Plus and minus motor bars 

@ Motorized total and subtotal keys 

@ Models for large and small businesses 


R.C.Allen Business Machines, Inc. 


GRAND RAPIDS 4, MICHIGAN 
Makers of Worid Renowned Business Machines 
ADDING MACHINES - 


CALCULATORS 








x 
BUSINESS 


MACHINES 


AUTHORIZED 

DEALERS IN ALL 

PRINCIPAL 
CITIES 


+ BOOKKEEPING MACHINES - CASH REGISTERS 





over 100,000 barrels a day, a quantis 
substantial enough to affect mai co; 
sumers in the present situation 
the industry may not have the 
to make up a deficit of this magnitude 
e Military Contracts—Military ; 
ments for petroleum products hay¢ 4) 
been higher than expected. Both th, 
Army and Navy have complainc:| thy: 
they've received bids on only a fr.ctio; 
of heir current requirements—an Virty- 
ally no contracts for the future. 

he reason is that the oil companic 
are looking first to consolidating the; 
pag te markets; today the pay dix 
ies in “getting there fustest with the 
mostest.” Military contracts—firm co; 
mitments for fixed quantities at distant 
delivery dates and at fixed prices~ay 
no longer attractive or profitable cious! 
in view of the tightness of the supp! 
of oil. - 

The situation is further complicate 
by the fact that oil is out from unde; 
wartime agencies which ran the indy 
try as though it were one big compan 
Now independent refiners and distribu 
tors are on their own. But they're al- 
ready being squeezed for lack of sup 
plies, may be squeezed much harde: 
next winter. 

e Two “Outs’—The solutions likely t 
be proposed will only ease the impact 
of the shortage if it materializes. Stec! 
for refineries, pipelines, and bulk sto: 
age tanks is the basic need. But eve: 
if steel were available in unlimited quan 
tities now, it wouldn’t help next win 
ag Gener crisis. 

at might help are mainly thes 
two things: 

First, independent refiners and dis- 
tributors may plug for a quota syste: 
or some peacetime version of wartime 
oil allocations. Otherwise, they'll be hit 
first and hardest—and mortality might 
be high. (The major companies un 
doubtedly would like to go along t 
their own good, but wonder about the 
antitrust angle.) 

Second, a drum-beating publicit 
campaign might be developed to 1 
all storage facilities immediately, an 
keep them filled, right from the co 
sumer’s tank at the home or factory on 
back to the refinery. 

Other proposals to help catch up 
loose ends of unused equipment: 

e Better turn-around on tank cars. 

e Better use of barges to feed Midwes' 
with crude oi or products. 

e Full utilization of all pipelines. 

e Complications—But Congress 1m: 
complicate matters. For one thing, thi 
Maritime Commission’s authority 
charter tankers on a trip basis is due t 
die on June 30. The House Merchant 
Marine Committee has already cracke: 
down hard on the commission for chat 
tering (instead of selling) 230 govem 
ment tankers now in operation. Thes 
government tankships carry about 25 
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LYON 


will make 
the products 





@) If you can supply us with 12 to 24 gauge sheet 
steel and certain sizes of band steel, we will 


supply you pounc for pound with any selection 
of LYON standa:. products now in production. 


@ We will manufacture to your specfications, 
in Lyon production run quantities, assemblies, 
sub-assemblies, or parts in gauges No. 8 and 
lighter up to No. 30. Write, wire or phone your 
nearest Lyon dealer or branch office. 


LYON META 


anuracturer o ode sheet stee 


L PRODUCTS, INC 


products for factory, office sto ome use 











Nine-cent miracle 


OU ARE looking at a 9-cent piece 
of the hardest metal made by man. 

It is Carboloy Cemented Carbide. 

And this particular piece . . . one of 
a large number of standard blanks 
which sell for less than $1.00 .. . when 
used as the cutting edge of a metal- 
working tool, performs miracles in 
helping to speed up production, 
increase quality and cut costs of 
machined parts. 

Carboloy costs steadily down 
While this is only one of hundreds of 
Carboloy forms that range in use from 
tools and dies to masonry drills and 
wear-resistant parts, it dramatizes the 
long downward trend in the price of 
this miraculous metal. 

For today, its low cost and remark- 
able hardness are taking Carboloy into 
many broad new fields. Housewives, 
hobbyists, home-owners and craftsmen 
are all experiencing the qualities of 
Carboloy at low cost. 





(REG. U.S. PAT. OFF.) 
THE HARDEST 


§2 


METAL 


That’s great news for industrialists, 
too. 


It means that all the extra benefits 
of Carboloy tools, dies and wear-resist- 
ant parts can be had at costs compar- 
able to ordinary materials. And, consid- 
ered by authorities to be “one of the 
ten most significant industrial develop- 
ments of the past decade,” Carboloy is 
rapidly becoming the standard where- 
ever a versatile, hard metal is required. 

An odds-on chance 
The odds are 10 to 1 that Carboloy— 
the amazing metal of many uses—can 
be put to work by our engineers to 
give your products higher quality at 
lower cost. Why not call us in for 
consultation? 


FREE SOUND MOVIE, “Everyday Mir- 
acles,” available for business clubs, 
industrial groups, technical societies 
and vocational schools. Write to 
reserve your date for this dramatic 
24-minute, 16 mm. film. 


Carboloy Company, inc., Detroit 32, Mich. 


CARBOLOY 


© 1947 carsovoy co. 


MAN 


CEMENTED CARBIDE 
MADE BY 
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of crude oil and its products from the 
Gulf to the East Coast. 

The major oil companies have the; 
own tankers, and don’t want to pyy 
any more of the war-built boats be ays: 
they will be obsolete in a few 
The independents can’t afford to by 
them, so znust rely on chartering. Anj 
there are few, if any, boats availal)'¢ fo; 
chartering from private operators 
eRevival Sought—The National } ¢tro. 
leum Council, the industry’s only goy. 
ernment-approved instrument for carry. 
ing out specified programs, may also 
die. To prevent it, the Senate must 
restore. some of the funds needed to 
bring the Oil & Gas Division of the 
Dept. of Interior back to life. The 
House-passed appropriations bill cut the 
heart out of one-year-old Oil & Gas. If 
the division goes down in the econom, 
wave, the National Petroleum Counc] 
goes with it. 

Oil men, cool at first to having the 
government set up a new oil unit, have 
rushed to the support of the division, 

They’ve decided that they’re going to 
need all the help they can get in the 


winter ahead. 





LITTLE DROPS OF OIL 





A cyclone of oil droplets, each 
less than four ten-thousandths of 
an inch in diameter, is produced 
by Westinghouse Research Lab- 
oratories’ new nozzle for gas tur- 
bines. A high-speed photo shows a 
conventional nozzle (left) and the 

‘ new nozzle, both operating under 
the same fuel pressure—5 psi. 

Secret of the new spray: Six air 
streams under pressure meet the 
incoming fuel. Result: atomization 
that allows extraction of over 96% 
of the energy in the fuel. 
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REASONS WHY 
it Pays to Travel 
--and Ship -- by 


MARTIN 
TRANSPORT 


Let the airlines send an air trans- 
port engineer to your office. He'll 
suggest methods which will enable 
you to increase sales and profits by 
using air transport for travel and 
cargo. Call one of the airlines below. 

Faster schedules and more efficient 

nger and cargo service will soon 
bp available to you, when the new 
Martin airliner goes into operation 
on these progressive airlines. It will 
pay you to travel and = tag Martin 
transport. THe Gienn L. Martin 
Company, BaLtimoreE 3, MARYLAND. 





AIRCRAFT 
Bailderr of Dependable @ Aircraft Since 1909 


An International Institution 


Manufacturers of: + Outstanding commercial 
planes for both passenger and cargo service 
Advanced military aircraft .* Marvinol plastics 
¢ Aircraft ground-handling equipment « Aerial 
gun turrets De of: «¢ Mareng fuel 
tanks (licensed to U. S. Rubber Co.) © Honey- 
comb construction material (licensed to U. S. Plywood 
Corp.) © Stratovision aerial broadcastii g (in con- 
junction with Westinghouse Electric Corp.) Leaders 
Research to guard the peace and build better 
in many far-reaching fields 





TRAVEL AND SHIP BY MARTIN TRANSPORTS 
ON THESE GREAT AIRLINES 
Capital (PCA) © Eastern ¢ Chicago & Southern 
Braniff International ¢ United 
Northwest ¢ Delta © Ponagra 
Cruzeiro do Sul (Brazil) ©, Aeroposta (Argentina) 
Nacional (Chile) «© Mutual « Flying Tiger 
Air Borne Cargo * «2S. «© ~=(Willis 








Extended Sales Horil- 
zons...By Martin2-0-2 
transport, salesmen and 
deliveries reach new ex- 
tended territories in less 
time. These new ex- 
panded sales areas offer 
increased sales poten- 
tial and increased 


Fresh, Fresh Food .. . 
Days fresher, the natu- 
rally attractive air. 
shipped foods or flowers 
have a real merchandis. 
ing “pull.” Lower re- 
frigeration costs, less 
enroute spoilage result 
in extra profits from air- 
shipped perishables. 


Cut Packing and Crat- 
ing Costs . . . Clothes 
and other items can be 
airshipped without the 
expense or delay of 
crating. A wide variety 
of fittings may be quick- 
ly installed in the new 
Martin 2-0-2 for all 
types of cargo, 









r 
Emergency ... Rush... 
Replacement parts and 
tools, needed at once, 
can be delivered to cus- 
tomers hundreds of 
miles away in hours in- 
stead of days by air 
eargo. This saves time 
and money by prevent- 
ing production delays, 


Build Sales . . - 
Samples, new models 
and designs go along 
with your salesmen by 
air cargo. These impor- 
tant “sales clinchers’”’ 
will be there to do their 
part of the selling job. 
Save time and money— 
travel and ship by air. 


Fast Deliveries . ee 
Fast Sales . .. You 
can really merchandise 
garments flown directly 
from style centers of the 
world. If you sell or buy 
“the latest” items, 
you'll find they actually 
increase in value when 
shipped by air. 


Never Far from Home 
« « « On business trips, 
the airlines enable you 
to cut travel time be- 
tween distant custom- 
ers, cover more terri- 
tory, spend more time 
selling, increase profits 
and still have those long 
weekends at home. 


Always on the Job... 
You'll sell customers in 
distant territories when 
you show them that, by 
air transport, your engi- 
neers and servicemen 
are readily available for 
immediate repairs, reg- 
ular maintenance and 
scheduled conferences. 


Time, Time, Time . . . 
You'll be miles ahead 
of competition when 
you present those last 
minute ideas and 
changes in person. You 
can get to that impor- 
tant meeting. The air- 
lines gain you time . . . 
time... TIME! 





Tops Among Airliners . .. The Martin 2-0-2 is becoming 
uataidard on leading airlines of the world. Its high 

rmance and advanced design have met the most 
ing specifications of the airline industry. 
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standards, was low. 


in a sealed housing. 


economic choice. 


‘Budgit’ Chain Blocks 
come in sizes to lift up to 
4, M&M, rand 2-ton loads. 
Prices start at $59.50. 
Send for Bulletin No. 367 
for complete information. 
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| First in 50 years! 
| The principle of chain blocks 
a is ancient. Before ‘Budgit’ 
Chain Blocks there had been 
no radical changes in their de- 
Ha sign in fifty years. They were 
heavy devices, and their effi- 
ciency, judged by today’s 


‘Budgit’ Chain Blocks 
changed all that. Their new 
: design, high efficiencies, and 
oe: light weight set a new stand- 
ard. They are one-man hoists, 
for one man can lift, carry and 
hang up the largest size with 
which he can lift 2 tons. 


More of man’s effort is con- 
verted to lifting because of 
anti-friction bearings used 
throughout and all working 
parts (including the automatic 
load brake) operating in grease 


Wherever there is hand lift- 
ing to be done, then ‘Budgit’ 
Chain Blocks are ‘the correct, 





aa) ‘BUD Git 
Chain Blocks 


MANNING, MAXWELL & MOORE, INC. 
MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 
Builders of ‘Shaw-Box’ Cranes, ‘Budgit’ and ‘load Lifter’ 
Hoists and other lifting specialties. Makers of Ashcroft Gauges, 
Hancock Valves, Consolidated Safety and Relief Valves and 
‘American’ Industrial Instruments. 





Oil Tells Its Story 


To combat many existing 
misconceptions about the indus- 
try, A.P.I. budgets $1 million to 
win support among the public. 


For years the oil industry has been 
hacnied by the fear of increased govern- 
mental regulation or—even worse— 
nationalization. 

The bigger companies, particularly, 

also are worried over several other 
widely held public beliefs about the oil 
business: that it is a monopoly; that 
prices are fixed collusively; that new de- 
velopments are held back; that it is not 
much interested in oil conservation. 
e Campaign—Now, after a couple of 
false starts during the past decade, the 
oilmen are setting out to do a little 
molding of public opinion. Their ef- 
forts will be directed at management 
and labor within their own bailiwick, as 
well as at the general public. Spear- 
heading the campaign is the recently 
organized Public Relations Operating 
Committee of the American Petroleum 
Institute. 

Last week the first fruits of the 
months-long planning period appeared. 
An elaborate 22-page campaign brochure 
was sent to industry members, big and 
little, from producer to marketer. En- 
titled, “Winning More Friends for 
Your Business,” the brochure tells about 
the developing campaign and the rea- 
sons for it. It describes findings obtained 
in a recent survey on the public’s ideas 
about the industry. 
© Results—Favorable findings: 82% of 
the people think the. oil business tries 
to serve the best interests of the public; 
79% think gasoline prices are reason- 
able. Unfavorable findings: 25% think 

roduct improvements are held back; 
33% think oil is a monopoly; 57% 
think oil companies get together on 
prices. 

But the most striking result of the 


survey was this: People who know the | 


oil industry best are the ones who think 
most highly of it. Thus, 94% of the 
oil workers interviewed have a gener- 
ally favorable impression of the indus- 
try. Again, only 13% of the people 
realize there are more than 100 oil com- 
panies (actually there are more than 
34,000), but this 13% has a vastly better 
opinion of the industry than does the 
other 87%. 

e Plans—To win more friends, then, oil 
companies are asked to help “spread the 
gospel” among employees and the pub- 
lic. Material provided in the brochure 
for this purpose includes nine suggested 
newspaper ads, six radio commercials, a 
plant poster, a window-display poster, 
a sheet of salient facts about the indus- 


for an advertising program of its own 









try, a 15-minute speech, two mailin, 
pieces. 

Three promotion points are s*ress¢j 
in this material: (1) the large 1m}, 


of companies in the oil business, 2) ¢}, 
reasonable price of gasoline and thi hip} 
taxes on it (BW—Dec.21'46,p36), ang 
(3) the industry’s alertness and p:og; 
sive spirit. : 

Oil companies are asked to use the 
material as part of their local ac verti. 
ing and promotion work. By this :\ean;, 
the A.P.I. committee hopes to <pread 
its own $1-million 1947 budget mox 
effectively. This | 
e Cost—Besides the cost of preparing fin of 
this and subsequent promotion picce:, MBhentu 
the A.P.I. group is allocating $325,000 Hs o 
issue 
in national publications. Sullivan, Stauf. I its se 
fer, Colwell & Bayles, Inc., New York, Hp cot 
will handle that campaign; the Fred J the p 
Eldean organization, New York public 
relations agency, has been retained for 
the over-all promotion phases. 

The A.P.I.. committee, original) 

composed of public relations officials of 
individual oil companies, is being ey. 
panded. Men from various oil associa. 
tions are being added. Idea is to make 
the campaign as representative of the 
entire industry as possible. 
e Committees—To get down to “grass 
roots,” eleven district committees arc 
being set up; as far as possible, state 
committees also will be organized. ‘I hese 
committees will represent the four major 
segments of the industry: production, 
refining, transportation, and marketing 
In some cases, petroleum-equipment 
suppliers will also be included. 

While the first year’s program has 
been underwritten by the A.P.I., the 
committee hopes to gain industry finan- 
cial support for carrying on a continuing 
campaign. 
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Petroleum promotes itself. 
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N A N ¢ E (THE MARKETS—PAGE 110) 





\ld Company, Young Ideas 


From small beginnings in 1830, Fairbanks-Morse has grown 
be major factor in many lines; latest success is opposed-piston 


omotive diesel. Recent $20-million bond issue was snapped up. 


This month’s quick sale of $20 mil- 
n of serial notes and 20-year 23% 
pentures by Fairbanks-Morse & Co. 
nks one of the relatively rare secur- 
issues Of an American corporation 
its second century of business, The 
m counts its age from the invention 
the platform scale in 1830 by ‘Thad- 
s Fairbanks of St. Johnsbury, Vt. 
Scales Came First—The Fairbanks in- 
ntion contributed the scales which re- 
pin one Of the present company’s 
jor lines. Thad and his brothers, 
astus and Joseph, were first, last, and 
yays scale men. Scale manufacture 
w employs in two Fairbanks-Morse 
mits about 1,000 of the company’s 
al factory force of 7,500, and last 
yr produced 13% of total sales. 
But Morse drive and business gump- 
n are responsible for the other 6,500 
tory employees and the remaining 
% of total volume. The yeasty fer- 
nt that was to leaven the one-line 
irbanks beginning into the present 
ply diversified assortment of products 
industry, agriculture, and home use 
tered through the employees’ door in 
50. 
Charles Hosmer Morse of St. Johns- 





Charles H. Morse III 


Robert H. Morse, Jr. 


bury Center was a nephew of Zclotus 
Hosmer, the first sales agent for Fair- 
banks scales. Young Morse was 17 
years old, three years younger than the 
scale factory, when he indentured him- 
self as a three-year apprentice at $50 
a year to learn the scale business. The 
Fairbanks family taught him about 
scales, but before Morse bought out the 
scale company in 1916 he had taught 
them about business. 

e Other Products—The other principal 
products of Fairbanks-Morse are inter- 
nal combustion engines, electrical equip- 
ment ranging from fractional-horse- 
power motors to generators, pumps, rail- 
road equipment, and a line of home and 
farm appliances that include water sys- 
tems, light plants, and stokers. The 
company likewise sells an assortment of 
goods purchased from other manufac- 
turers to fit into its own lines of prod- 
ucts. 

Because strikes last year at its Beloit 
(Wis.) Works and its Three Rivers 
(Mich.) Works kept 66% of its manu- 
facturing personne] idle for several 
months, 1946 production figures by 
lines do not measure accurately the 
company’s normal proportions of vol- 


Lester A. Keeler 


ume by product. Best current measure 

of this is probably the number of em- 

ployees at each plant. This stood two 

months ago as follows: 

Beloit, Wis. (engines, dicscl locomo- 
tives, pumps, electrical equipment). 4,337 

Freeport, Ill. (electric motors ) 426 

Three Rivers, Mich. (stokers, railroad 
equipment) 

St. Johnsbury, Vt. (scales).......... 

Moline, III. (scales) 

Pomona, Calif. (pumps) 702 

St. Louis, Mo, (pumps) 317 

Stuttgart, Ark. (pumps)............ 181 


—_— 


162 


e Sales Record—Company sales climbed 
from $21 million in 1938 to $184 mil- 
lion in 1943, then fell to $160 million 
in 1944 and $92 million in 1945. Sales 
for 1946 passed $56 million, despite 144 
strikebound days at Beloit and 167 at 
Three Rivers, The three bulging war 
years are largely accounted for by sales 
of diesel engines to the armed forces. 
The Navy alone took close to 3,500,000 
hp. of Fairbanks-Morse diesels. 

This volume consisted in large meas- 
ure of an unusual type of diesel in which 
the combustion chamber has a piston 
at each end of the cylinder. Hence the 
explosion of the fuel drives two pistons 
in Opposite directions. ‘The engine has 
two crankshafts instead of one, and de- 
livers tremendous power for its size and 
weight. 

e For Railroad Power—This opposed- 
piston diesel was a project that Col. 
Robert H. Morse (cover), son of the for- 
mer St. Johnsbury apprentice, put into 
development shortly after he became 
president in 1931. It was from the out- 
set intended as power for railroad loco- 
motives. The company actually deliv- 
ered six units to the Southern Ry. in 


S. T. Kiddoo 


ese vice-presidents handle four major divisions of Fairbanks-Morse & Co. under the president. Followed 
im the left, the company executive line goes from manufacturing, through sales, to the comptroller, to the treasurer. 
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Iroin better salesmen in less time with 









ILLUSTRAVOX sound slidefilm equipment 





IELD-PROVEN in peacetime and war, 

Illustravox two-way sales training is 
the one best way— the most effective, the least 
expensive. Trainees learn as much as 55% 
faster, and remember up to 70% longer 
than under former training methods. 
@@ Ideal for training salesmen and other 
employees, too, Illustravox uses pictures 
and spoken words to command interest, 
and focus full attention on your message. 
Presented in the home office or in the field, 
Illustravox sound slidefilms always carry 
the authoritative voice of headquarters, 
mever vary, never are misinterpreted. 


@ @ @ Today, over 80% of all sound slide- 
film equipment in use bears the Illustravox 
trademark. Business leaders agree, Illustra- 
vox two-way training proves itself imme- 
diately in better trained salesmen (or other 
personnel) and better sales records. Place 
your order today. The Magnavox Com- 
pany, Illustravox Division, Dept. BW-5, 
Fort Wayne 4, Indiana. 
2 e «e 

See “The Illustrated Voice.” Oxtstanding com- 
mercial film of the year, it shows how Ilustravox 


meets your training and selling needs. Ask your 
lustravox dealer or film producer for a showing! 


ILLUSTRAVOX 


THE ILLUSTRATED VOICE 





Your story is HEARD 


DIVISION OF THE 


M aqnavox 
COMPANY oJ FORT WAYNE 


MAKERS OF FINE RADIO-PHONOGRAPHS 








1939 before the Navy moved in, , 
empted the entire output pri nari) 
submarine propulsion, and thu. kno«, 
out for-the duration this che: ished, 


pansion program. Not until 1/44, \JMBd yc 
the Navy program largely compledllicar. i 
was the company able to put ano & Te 
O.-P. diesel on wheels. EE dast 

Only in recent months has this ply fo 





















uct ~ got rolling at a rate to y; 
a big volume of railroad business, } 
is now booking orders in large num} 
Within the past two weeks it has lan; 
more than a dozen passenger ai 
locomotives for various major og, 
Thus far it has sold its diesc|-clect; 
to 14 blue-chip railroads, most of the 
now reordering after using their 4 
units, Pride of the company is the { 
of five big engines for the Milwayj 
Road’s Chicago-Seattle Olympian, 
e Founder’s Policy—The diesel locop 
tive program is a lineal descendant of 
policy laid out by founder Charles } 
Morse 60 years ago. Fairbanks sci 
were already dominant in the world m 
ket of that time when he began } 
apprenticeship in 1850, and beg 
working up through the sales dep, 
ment. In 1865 he became Cincinn 
representative for E, & ‘T. Fairbanks 
Co. 

In true Yankee tradition, within 
year he opened a factory to make co 
ing presses, warehouse trucks, and oth 
noncompeting lines, Presently he g:t 
ered in half a dozen other lucrative sid 
lines, ranging from coffee mills to Re 
ington typewriters. 

e To Chicago—When agent Greenl 
at Chicago began to fail in heal 
Morse was sent to Chicago in 187) 
backstop him. Greenleaf soon died, } 
the agency carried on as Fairbani 
Greenleaf & Co. Came the great (’ 
cago fire of Sunday, Oct. 8, 1871. 
burned out the agency, but by Mond 
evening the energetic Morse had | 
opened in rented quarters in an u 
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lize. 

burned area—and changed the name Atlar 
Fairbanks-Morse & Co. This fclently 
which was his alone, handled the showed 
lines which had proved so profitable Hifhe dis 
Cincinnati and added others. f the ] 

The first real move in the direction find pec 
today’s lines came in the 1870's white a | 
Morse took on the sale of the Eclipf Croy, 
windmill, made at Beloit, Wis. He fog pin 
it not only to farmers but also to “nd he 
roads for watering locomotives. Ncfudibly 
Fairbanks-Morse & Co. bought into iy with 
windmill company; this plant eventu] Prom 
became the present Beloit Works. BBhe nut 
e Successful Formula—When Morse #5 5; 
on the idea of adding pumps to Whoney | 


with the windmill, he found a form 


IS W; 
which the company has used time eee 
again: Make a combination sale of ' tandling 
prime mover and the driven machine. Bile pio 

The formula worked just as well Hhustrial 
the early 1880’s when Fairbanks-Mof§a., op, 





and its windmill associates bought 
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am engine works which became a 
}; factor in power equipment for 
knockfilii&ric generating stations. Next step 
hed @ilMiversification was a hand-powered 
+4, yiflMioad velocipede, better known as a 
npletsliar, invented and made at Three 
anothflmrs To this railroad item soon was 
da standpipe for locomotive water 
sly, followed later by related lines. 
» 1893 Morse hired the inventor 
e Caldwell gasoline engine to de- 
» a line of internal combustion en- 
s. In 1895 the company began 
ting a small vertical farm engine; 
996 it was selling gasoline-powered 
locipedes—the same smart formula 
utting Fairbanks-Morse power on a 
panks-Morse product. 

‘ew Money—Use of the proceeds of 
Waulgiinew bond issue is officially set forth 
a. 9%<7,000,000 to retire outstanding 
Ocommm™ Joans; $6,200,000 to complete 
nt of 
rles j 
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AN EYEFUL OF CASH 






a 
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For the average man, a million 
follars is a nice round sum to 
@ircam about. But it’s hard to visu- 
n UmBlize. 

Atlanta’s Bank of Georgia re- 
ently gave that man a break and 
howed him $1,000,000 in cach. 
The display was set up: in the rear 
bf the bank, under special guard, 
nd people were invited to come 
ake a look. 

Crowds goggled at the ten $10,- 
100 bills, the stacks of lesser bills, 
nd heaps of coins; ruminated 
udibly over what they couldn’t 
fo with that money. 

From the bank’s point of view, 
€ nub of the display was a set 
bf statistics showing where the 
money goes. For officials insisted 
is was no publicity stunt, but 
n effort to promote better under- 
tanding between those who han- 
lle big money—financiers and in- 
lustrialists—and those who just 
hear about it. 
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P. S. Dear Public: 








Forgive us if we bore you... 
The above repetition is for the 
benefit of some of our salesmen— 
who sey that our advertising 
doesn’teemphasize enough the fact 
... that the Pitney-Bowes postage 
meter seals the envelope flap at 
the same time it prints the postage 
stamp and postmark on the front! 

What’s so remarkable about 
a machine that seals envelopes? 
You could probably invent one 
yourself some rainy Saturday, or 
even if it wasn’t raining. Then try 
and find somebody to buy it! 

But a machine that 
also prints postage 






and postmark—any amount of 
postage for any kind of mail—and 
does its own bookeeping . . . that’s 
a pretty wonderful machine! 


Ir you’p like to know how a 
postage meter can help in your 
office . . . call the nearest office 
of Pitney-Bowes. And when 
the salesman comes over, tell 
him you know all about sealing 
the flap but what else does it do? 
... Or maybe you'd like your 
information in a little booklet 
with pictures? If so, write us direct 
. .. Sincerely yours— Advertising 
Department. 


PITNEY-BOWES 


POSTAGE METER 





Pitney-Bowes, Inc., 1413 Pacific St., Stamford, Conn. 


@ Originators of Metered Mail. Largest makers of postage meters 





Offices in 59 principal cities in the United States and Canada 
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NO NEED TO 
YEARN 


ANY LONGER 
FOR 


ONE OF THESE MASSIVE, 
GLEAMING CRYSTAL 
EXECUTIVE ASH KINGS 


It is probable that like many other men, you have gazed with desire at these large 
beautiful 8 x 5 inch ash trays in the window of some exclusive gift shop—but just didn’t 
feel like paying the high retail price. Now you can get one with your hand-cut monogram 
for $3.60, and if you wish to send some to a select list of business friends, even lower 
prices prevail. 

This is the kind of gift that any man would like to buy for himself. 
Specialty-wise Advertisers know that off-season distribution of goodwill giiis is more 
productive of results than at Christmas, when others may be giving gifts. Choose your 
EXECUTIVE LINE advertising gift now and distribute early. 

50-YEAR DESK CALENDARS @ LETTER OPENERS @ CALIPERS 
CRYSTAL GLASS MONOGRAMMED ASH TRAYS AND CIGARETTE BOXES 
NOVEL PAPERWEIGHTS @ TAPE MEASURES @ RULERS @ LIGHTERS @ ETC. 


If you cannot locate a reputable Advertising Specialty firm in 
your vicinity who handles The EXECUTIVE Line—write to 


Alfred Robbins Organization — 35 W. 42 St.— New York 18, N. Y. 
<eeeen = These © Trademarks of o> 


The EXECUTIVE Line 


are your assurance of quality and good taste 
in the selection of your advertising specialties. 
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DOUBLED OUTPUT! | 
SAVED 88 MAN Hours 2." pcolereds 


PER CAR! 


PATENTED 


At the Terre Company, Rochelle Park, 
N. J., a speedy little Hough 
Payloader stepped in and took 
over the slow, costly job of 
unloading box cars of phosphoric 
acid—cut unloading time in half 
«saved 88 man hours of labor per 
car—and actually doubled output 
per hour. /\n unusual record, but 
just an every-day performance 

in thousands of Payloader equipped 
plants throughout the world. 

One man operated it works inside 

of box cars, ships holds, bins; loads, 
carries, dumps—fertilizer, chemicals, 
salt, sand, clay, coal, or any bulk 
material. A Payloader will more 
than pay its way every day — 
send for complete details. 


More Thea 6500 Hough Shovels Now In Use 


HA—10% cu. ft. 
St RE S~-—HF—% cu. yd. 
HL—1 cu. yd. 


SHE FRANK 4 M@UGH Go 


MATERIAL HANDLING EQL P 










700 Sunnyside Ave. Libertyville, Il. 





































major extensions and to acquire ony, 
ment-owned facilities which are , HEA\ 
occupied.and operated under lease ( 
200,000 at Beloit, $200,000 at 7, 
Rivers, $800,000 at Freeport); the 
mainder for general corporat. pur, 

Consolidated figures of the comps 
and subsidiaries (excluding Muni 
Finance Corp.) disclosed $53,729; 
of resources at the 1946 year-cnd. 0 
rent assets alone came to $4! ,29); 
Current liabilities were $16,765.00). 
serves for contingencies totaled $5, 
000; and capital and surplus amoup} 
to $31,717,000. 

The company’s cash balance. 
course, was sharply increased by 
recent financing. Larger-than-noy 
cash balances will be the order of 
day until the expansion program 
completed. 
© Good First Quarter—First-quz 
earnings of F-M are traditionally 
poorest of the year. This year, }y 
ever, they are extraordinarily good 
this trend continues, Fairbanks-\( 
should have the largest peacctime em Di 
ings in its history. Co., 

The company probably would gm 38-y¢ 
have had the bank loans and could hm be p 
handled everything else with its oa™m succe 
funds, had it been content without 4 anno 
expansion into diesel locomotives. |} dent 
playing here for high stakes, and to, E 
servers it looks like a good bet. (4 mov 
tainly the company makes good dicdi™ men 
and knows the intricacies of the mgm expe 
roads from its 60-odd years of sell in ch 
to them. And the roads are hung he b 
for diesel power’s economy, reliabilff Mag 
and availability. own 
e New Products—Other major develfm Diar 
ments are just around the corner. Fg to | 
banks-Morse pioneered _ ball-beargii (Oh 
electric motors and spun-copper rif gen 
for motors. Now it has an axial 3 
gap motor from which great thing: 
expected when production capa 
reaches a level that will permit agg 
sive selling. 

Fairbanks-Morse has several su) 
iaries which tie directly into its busin 
but are little known outside the ind 
tries concerned. Probably least kno 
is a company that exists solely to o 
and operate a Boston trawler for test 
and experimenting with marine di 
engines. 
e Two Others—Relatively less obs 
is the Inland Utilities Co., which i 
gross revenue above $900,000 in |! 
and $221,000 net profit before inc 
taxes. This 23-year-old corporation ov 
and operates small electrical and wé 
companies in 69 southwestern ct 
munities ranging in population from 
to 2,000. The Securities & Exchan 
Commission has ruled both it and ! 
parent company exempt from the P 
lic Utilities Holding Company Act 
1935. 

A little more widely known is ! 
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HEADS DIAMOND ALKALI 


Directors of Diamond Alkali 
Co., Pittsburgh, last week named 
38-year-old Raymond F. Evans to 
be president of the company. He 
succeeds John T. Richards, who 
announced his retirement as presi- 
dent and board chairman. 

Evans joined Diamond in 1931, 
moved into research and develop- 
ment after five years’ operational 
experience. He was vice-president 
in charge of research in 1941 when 
he became president of Diamond 
Magnesium Co., a government- 
owned war plant operated by 
Diamond Alkali. Later he moved 
to Diamond Alkali’s Painesville 
(Ohio) plant as vice-president and 
general manager. 








funicipal Acceptance Corp. Fairbanks- 
forse formed it 19. years ago with 
50,000 paid-in capital, discounts with 
various types of time p2per taken in 
byment for equipment. Its largest sin- 
e class of paper consists of municipal 
bligations. ‘These originate principally 
om two major kinds of sales to town 
d city governments: engines, pumps, 
d related equipment for water sup- 
ly and sewage disposal; and, much 
eater in volume, power-plant equip- 
ent. F-M has helped many a city 
ift over from the power lines of a 
ublic utility company to municipal 
vnership by selling it a new set of 
iesels, generators, and related machin- 
ry to be paid for out of earnings. On 
Dec. 31, 1946, M.A.C. held earned 
plus of $1,200,000 after paying F-M 
ore than $900,000 in dividends since 
928. Collection losses have been less 
an + of 1% of total paper purchased 


Bnce incorporation. In 1946 its net 
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A, FOR EXAMPLE 


No matter what you need in business stationery, you will 
find that one of the famous Hamilton Business Papers will 
do the job to the queen’s taste . . . and at a far from 


royal price. 


Look at Hamilton Ledger, for example, with its fine working 
surface. It takes pen ruling perfectly, has exceptional 


tearing strength, and shows remarkable resistance to erasing 


, / 


Use Hamilton Ledger for statements, of course, but be 
sure to inyestigate also its ability to add character to 
invoices, purchase orders, checks, and all kinds of semi- 
permanent bank, insurance company, and commercial 
records. W. C. Hamilton & Sons, Miquon, Pennsylvania 


. « - Offices in New York, Chicago, San Francisco. 
a 
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HAMILTON PAPERS 
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Nourishing food served at 
the plant pays off in steppe 
up energy, better 
relations, better ot 
Let our engineers show 
how PIX EQUIPME 
serve any number of | 


Write for — 
complete 
information 


' ALBERT PICK CO., IN 
2159 Pershing Re 
Chicago 








Common stock dividend payments 
in 1947’s first quarter made a show- 
ing almost equal to the impressive 
corporate earnings performance (BW 
—May3’47,p15). As disclosed in the 
New York Stock Exchange compila- 
tion below, over 70% of all equity 
issues listed on the Big Board paid 
dividends in that period. Over 51% 
of the dividend-payers increased their 
declarations over the 1946 opening 
quarter. 

However, comparisons with a year 


Number Dividend 
of Payers 


15 14 10 

41 41 14 

Building 19 17 12 

Office equipment... 5 

. 35 

Electrical equipment 7 

Farm machinery... 1 
Financial 


Garment makers... 
Leather, shoe mfrs.. 
Mach’y, metal prod. 


Paper, publishing. . 
Petroleum 

Railroad 

Retail merchandise. 


Ship operating 
Steel, iron, coke.... 
Textile 


Utilities 

U. S. companies 
operating abroad. 

Foreign companies. . 

Other companies... 





First Quarter, 1947 
Dividend Results 
1947 1946 Higher Same Reduced 1947 1946 vs. 19% 


1947 Dividend Payments Stage Sharp Climb 


ago are misleading. The first thr 
months of 1946 comprised « turhy. 
lent, strike-ridden period not condy. 
cive to dividend declaration, jp , 
number of industries. Many recep 
dividends, also, in effect represen; 
“1946 year-end” disbursements, paid 
out of last year’s liberal earnings by 
consumer-goods trades which noy 
face possible merchandising troubles, 
Thus, few Wall Streeters belicve re. 
cent dividend gains offer a tcliable 
forecast of full 1947 results. 


Approx. Amount % 
of Dividends Change 
(000 omitted) 1947 


5 
24 
7 
4 
22 
7 
2 
12 
24 
1 


$14,471 $9,430 +53. 59, 
49,947 49,090 +1,7 
5,905 4,040 +46.2 

4,601 

58,715 

16,383 

4,901 

16,656 

32,665 

621 

2,809 

18,377 

18,151 

5,509 

47,514 

54,026 

34,523 

4,846 

1,161 

21,933 

5,726 

13,265 

83,278 


NMRPOSORPwMwWHFONADCONOHK OAH ONO 


7,963 
24,260 22,494 
8,030 9,806 


lame 


$674,001 $548,483 


* 
wn 
So 


* Payments reduced on 28 issues, eliminated or deferred on 22 issues. 





income was $109,000 and it paid the 
parent company $45,000 in dividends. 

Four vice-presidents handle four ma- 
jor divisions of Fairbanks, Morse & Co. 
under the president: 

Charles H. Morse III, eldest son of 
Col. Robert H. Morse, is vice-president 
in charge of manufacturing. He worked 
—teally worked—for years at the Beloit 
and Three Rivers plants and at branch 
houses, emerging into the upper levels 
of the company only after long and gen- 
uinely practical experience. 

Robert H. Morse, Jr., is vice-president 
in charge of sales. Pursuing the family 
tradition, his pecchern, Be in the 
ranks was grueling and thorough. He 
worked for some years in the Indianapo- 
lis plant. Subsequently he gained mar- 
keting experience as branch manager at 
Boston, Cincinnati, and Dallas. 

Lester A. Keeler, vice-president and 
comptroller, went to work in the Fair- 
banks-Morse office 36 years ago and has 


been there ever since, much of the tim 
as auditor. His business bobby is askin 
all comers in search of budget increase 
“Is it necessary? How much does 
cost?” 

S. T. Kiddoo, vice-president a 
treasurer, was born in Joy, IIl., grade 
ated from Knox College. Then, und 
the eye of Chicago banker Melvin Tri 
lor, he was given a course of bankin 
sprouts in a Dakota town and at t 
Chicago Union Stock Yards before bk 
coming F-M treasurer 20 years ago. 


YOU PAY TO PLAY IN PHILLY 


No matter where you live, if you pi 
big-league baseball in Philadelphia jo 
have to pay the city’s 1% wage 
Municipal officials have ruled the leq 
applies to the earnings of all playes 
coaches, trainers, and umpires for gam 
played in the city. 

It won’t be hard for a player to figu 
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Mechanized Selling... 
is the best, quickest, and cheapest way 
to accomplish the first three steps 


in manufacturing an order. 


CREATE 
PREFERENCE 
‘ for your product 
AROUSE 
INTEREST 


in your product 


INTACT 

all the men 
0 directly or 
directly control 


¢ purchase of 


o i: 5 
CLOSE 
THE 
ORDER 

oe 

MAKE A 

SPECIFIC 

PROPOSAL 


your product to 


When your advertising is performing its function (steps 1, 
2 and 3), your salesman can concentrate on steps 4 and 
5... permitting him to make the maximum and most 


effective use of his productive time! 
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Intercommunication systems give 
wings to words... help the modern 
businessman keep pace with to- 
day’s terrific demands. 


But all “inter-coms” are not alike. 
(As you may have found out!) 
That’s why it pays to specify a 
name you know... Stromberg- 
Carlson Communication Systems 
... produced with the same skills 
and experience that make the fa- 
mous Stromberg-Carlson radios and 
telephone equipment. 


Visit your Stromberg-Carlson 


Business | 
What makes the! world go’round? 








sound equipment distributor (listed 
in phone book). See the many 
types of communication systems he 
has on display — one for every need 
in office or plant. 


OR SEND FOR FREE BOOKLETS de- 
scribing Stromberg-Carlson Sound 
Systems for industrial use [J or 
amplified [1] and telephone inter- 
communication [] systems for the 
office. (Please chéck information 
desired.) Address: Stromberg- 
Carlson Co., Sound Equipment 
Division, Dept. B-5, 100 Carlson 
Road, Rochester 3, New York. 
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out the tax he owes. He nid o; 
know the number of games js ¢ 
played in Philadelphia in ratio to 4 
total number played during the seas, 
If such contests, for example, 

to 15%, then 15% of his yea 

is taxable. 

For some time the tax ,; 
assessed against nonresident rail: jad ; 
ship crews. Officials see no rea, 
ball players should be excepted. 


SAVINGS BANKERS’ CHOICt 


The National Assn. of Mutual S$», 
ings Banks last week elected as preg, 
dent for the coming year a Tex.in with 0 
global experience. He is Jarl § 
Schwulst, executive vice-president anim 
trustee of New York’s Bowery Savin: 
Bank, largest of its kind in the count 
Schwulst succeeds A. George Gilma 
president of the Malden (Mass.) Saving 
Bank, whose term of office expires, © 

After a start with J. P. Morgan ¢ 
Co. and a five-year stint with the Fe 
eral Reserve Bank of Dallas, Schwul 
headed overseas. For a year he was § 
nancial adviser to the Central Bank « 
Ecuador. He spent four years in th 











Earl B. Schwulst 






Philippines, where, variously as bar 
commissioner, adviser to the governo 
general, and vice-president of the Ph 
ippine National Bank, he is creciti™tt 0} 
with introducing modern — bankingies fo; 
methods. He later acted as finance: 
adviser to the Cuban government. 
Back home in 1933, he became sp 
cial assistant to the directors of the i 
construction Finance Corp., then 
director of Commodity Credit Cor 
and president and director of Rf T 
Mortgage Co. He has been with ti 
Bowery Savings Bank for eleven yeats. 


”) HSp 
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{\ Stone & Webster, Incorporated ...through three separate corporations under 
its general direction. Singly, or in combination, they are available to American 
industry—bringing the long-established standards of Stone & Webster perform- 

¥ ance to the fields of engineering, finance and business operation. 


STONE & WEBSTER ENGINEERING CORPORATION 
fnishes complete design and construction services for 
bwer, process and industrial projects. It also constructs 
’m plans developed by others; makes engineering re- 
rts, business examinations and appraisals ...and under- 
es consulting engineering work in the industrial and 


ility fields, 


}. STONE & WEBSTER SERVICE CORPORATION is that 
rt of the organization which supplies supervisory serv- 
es for the operation and development of public utilities, 
ansportation companies and industries. 


3. sTONE & WEBSTER SECURITIES CORPORATION 
is an investmenm: banking organization. It furnishes com- 
prehensive financial services to issuers of securities and 
investors; underwriting, and distributing at wholesale and 
retail, corporate, government and municipal bonds, as 
well as preferred and common stocks. 


The business of the parent company also includes invest- 
ments in enterprises to which it can constructively con- 
tribute capital . . . substantial enterprises ready to take ad- 
vantage of present opportunities or not yet ready for public 
financing. 


NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 


TO N E & W EB S T E R, Incorporated BOSTON 7, MASS. 























10 MINUTES FROM YOUR PLANT IN 


COLORADO SPRINGS 


Time off—in Colorado Springs and the 
Pikes Peak Region — means healthful 
recreation in America’s No. 1 all-year 
vacationland .. . which means increased 
efficiency on the job for you and your 
employees. 

From the standpoint of economical 
manufacturing, Colorado Springs offers 
you low-cost fuel, power, light 
abundant snow-pure water raw 
materials for every type of industry hone 
cooperative skilled labor . . . desirable 
factory sites on railroad trackage. 


Develop NEW Western Markets 
While Retaining Present Markets 


Your plant in Colorado Springs enables 
you to develop new, multi-billion-dollar 
Western markets — while retaininy present 
markets. Colorado Springs is strategically 
centered to serve the rapidly expanding 
Western markets with low production 
costs and low distribution costs. At the 
same time, its central location keeps you 
in close contact with present markets, 


FOR BUSINESS EXECUTIVES 


For reliable, complete informa- 
tion about the industrial oppor- 
tunities of Colorado Springs, 
ask for a copy of the book- 
let, “Fit Your Plant Where 
You and Your Workmen 
Can Keep Fit—in Colorado 
Springs and the Pikes Peak g= 
Region”. Please address on 
your company letterhead: 


COLORADO SPRINGS CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
224 Pikes Peak Ave. Colorado Springs, Colorade 


AMERICA’S FINEST YEAR "ROUND CLIMATE 


70 





LABOR 





Will the Majority Hold? 


Both houses pass labor bills; conference version wil! go i 
President soon. A.F.L. and Lewis may promise no coal strike j 
return for a veto; that might mean no law at all this session. 


Victorious on all but one major issue 
—curbing industry-wide _ bargaining— 
Sen. Robert A. Taft got his labor bill 
through the Senate this week. ‘The vote 
was 68 to 24. But whether its provisions 
would become law still remained in 
doubt (page 5). 

In point of progress the Senate is 
now even with the House. There a bill 
similar in many respects rolled through 
by a whopping 308-107 majority exactly 
one month ago. 

e Hartley Bill Stiffer—Even stiffening 
amendments pushed by Taft and Joseph 
H. Ball of Minnesota failed to make 
the Senate bill stack up in sharpness and 
scope with that handled in the House by 
Rep. Fred A. Hartley, Jr., of New Jersey. 

What differences there are between 
the two measures will be reconciled by 
a Senate-House conference committee. 
The committee may have trouble work- 
ing out a compromise bill. But whatever 
problems it runs into won’t be a patch 
on the problem of reconciling the views 
of Congress and the Administration on 
what a new labor law should be. 

e On the Spot—Once the committee 
compromise clears both houses of Con- 
gress, Harry Truman will have to make 
the most important political decision he 
has had to face since becoming presi- 
dent. That decision is no longer whether 
to sign or veto, according to White 
House sources. It is: Will the President 
allow the bill to become law without his 
signature, or will he write a veto message 


which will be one of 1948's hottest cay 
paign documents? He has not » 
decided. 

If Taft can’t hold the two-third my 
jority he needs to override a veto i 
now seems clear that such a veto wou 
kill both the conference bill and al] hoy 
of labor legislation this session. Excey 
for one factor, Truman is ready to ti 
his chances with that political choig! 
That factor is, of course, John L. Lewis, 
e@ Coal Strike Would Hurt—If Troma 
kills the Taft-Hartley bill and there j 
a coal strike this summer, he picks y 
a political liability heavier than any cay 
didate wants to carry into the 19 
race. There have been intensive dison 
sions between the A.F’.L. leadership and 
the White House on the coal strike 
problem. Truman is bargaining for; 
peace commitment from Lewis in retun 
for a veto. The A.F’.L. doesn’t like tha 
kind of bargaining; is three-quarters con. 
vinced that Truman will veto anyway. 
But Truman will use that fraction o 
doubt to nail Lewis down. 

At this point Truman offers his vetd 
in return for peace in coal. But the ded 
will be one of Washington’s most closely 
guarded secrets—otherwise Lewis’ bar 
gaining power with the coal operators i 
bled off. Should the White House-A.F'L. 
arrangement become general knowledge, 
Lewis might feel himself free of his 
pledge. 

e Three Points—Both branches of Con 
gress are in general agreement on @ 


Bills ‘inteailals sponsored by Rep. Fred A. Hartley, Jr. (left), and Sen. Robert 
A. Taft (right) put the President in the middle of the labor-law fight 
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Thi is GENERAL AMERICAN 


MEAT —with its complex marketing, has one phase, 
packing, which is America’s third-ranking industry em- 
ploying 250,000 people. Every hour brings constantly- 
changing problems to the packers. They battle temper- 
ature, time and supply for one purpose: to make meat 
available for 139,000,000 Americans. Only under Free 
Enterprise can an industry of such magnitude function 
efficiently. 

GENERAL AMERICAN serves America’s great meat- 
packing industry by building refrigerator cars specially 
designed to take care of packers’ problems—by main- 
taining repair shops throughout the nation to keep cars 
rolling so that ladings arrive in the best possible condition 
... and by operating a fleet of 18,000 refrigerator cars. 
This is typical GATX service to all U. S. Industry. 


Co-worker with the Meat-Packing Industry . . . 
... this is General American. 


UNION REFRIGERATOR TRANSIT LINE, MILWAUKEE 


DIV. OF GENERAL AMERICAN TRANSPORTATION CORPORATION 


135 South La Salle Street, Chicago 


BRANCH OFFICES: Buffalo e Cleveland « Dallas e Houston e Los Angeles e New Orleans 
New York ¢ Pittsburgh * St. Lovis e San Francisco @ Seattle e Tulsa @ Washington 


EXPORT DEPT., 10 East 49th St., New York 17, New York 


Vv 


GENERAL AMERICAN 


TRANSPORTATION 
CORPORATION 
CHICAGO 
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Industries Served by 


TAFT-PEIRCE: 





Your Afternoons at the Golf Club 
Were planned in Part by TAFT-PEIRCE 


The personal pleasure of a lot of people has been enhanced 
mightily by the seemingly unrelated problems which have been 
solved successfully over the years by the Taft-Peirce Contract 
Division. Take the original special machine for making cord tires 
for automobiles...or the special machine for performing the 
intricate job of winding rubber strands into golf balls. 


Taft-Peirce Contract Service engineers have made many another 
contribution to the progress of the rubber industry .. . special 
molds for rubber products, lathes for producing rubber rings for 
food jars, equipment for cutting sheet rubber into threads, and a 
host of special machinery for this highly complex industry. In fact, 
Taft-Peirce has an unmatched record in the design, tooling, and 
manufacture of special machines in every field of industry from 
Aircraft to Zippers. 


If you have a problem in special machine design or manufacture 
— you will find it good business to take that problem to The 
Taft-Peirce Manufacturing Company, Woonsocket, Rhode Island. 


For Engineering, Tooling, Contract Manufacturing— 


TAKE IT TO TAFT-PEIRCE 





| the soft-coal dispute. One is the set}, 
j of dealing with strikes affectin p,), 


— a strike for at least ~5 q,, 


| 1, when federal control of the mip, 
} ends. ’ 


| Mine Workers’ welfare fund, t0) hi 
} 2 5¢ tonnage royalty is paid by 4, 


| however. 

























































least three points which would pply 


health and safety. The bills wuld 
thorize the government to obtai’: a cy,» 
injunction in such a case whic) yo, 


is provision could be used agai, 
Lewis if he calls another coal st ike Jul 


The second point attacks the Unit 


Dy th 
operators under the government ¢), 
tract. The House would ban suc!: fung 
The Senate would permit them, py 
control their use. 

Finally, both House and Senate }jjj 
deny legal protection to  foremen) 
unions, whose recognition coal mix 
operators resist. Lewis is not px 
from bargaining or striking on this i sue, 
e Union Security—Power wielded } 
Lewis and other union leaders would }y 
crimped further by a provision in bot 
bills outlawing the closed shop and reg, 
lating the union shop. ; 

Also, the House bill would ban jp. 
dustry-wide bargaining, a major bone ¢ 
contention in the coal and phone cov. 
troversies. By the narrowest vote, 43-44 
the Senate rejected a Taft amendmen 
indirectly aimed at nationwide neg. 
tiations. While permitting them, 
would have prevented international w- 
ions from dictating contract demand 
to local unions. 
e Injunction—Both bills would peri 
use of the injunctive weapon to crac 
down on secondary boycotts and juris 
dictional strikes. This is one place wher 
Truman is in at least partial agreement 
with Congress; in his State of the Union 
message last January, the President con. 
demned both of these labor abuses. 

The two bills have slightly different 
approaches to the problem: the Hous 
would allow private employers to scci 
injunctions in such cases; the Senat 
would limit the function to the Nation 
Labor Relations Board. But the Senatt 
bill would also permit employers to swt 
unions for damages. 
e Area of Disagreement—There are : 
number of provisions approved by ont 
house but not by the other. These wi 
have to be ironed out in the conferené 
committee. 

The Senate bill would enlarge NLRS 
to seven members; ban union cocrci0l 
of workers; set up a Senate-House con 
mittee to make an intensive, long-rang? 
study of the entire labor problem. 

The House bill would replace NLRB 
with a Labor-Management Relatiosi 
Board, and separate the board’s judic 
and prosecution functions; subject cer 
tain concerted union activities to ant 
trust prosecution; outlaw mass pick« ting, 
political contributions by unions, strike 
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yernment employees, and any 
e not supported by a majority of 
ployees in secret ballot. 

rea of Agreement—Otherwise, the 
bate and House are in agreement on 
e additional provisions: 

‘MM ifting the Conciliation Service out 

the Labor Dept. 

Defining unfair labor practices by 
ons. 

Protecting free speech on both sides. 
faking unions suable for breach of 


ntract. 
racking down on Communism in 


cation of tainted unions. 

kubjecting NLRB decisions to court 
pew. 

Dutlawing the involuntary checkoff. 
Requiring detailed financial reports by 
jons. 


shermen Found 
suilty in Antitrust Case 


The government has won the first 
nd in its contention that unioniza- 
bn of independent producers to force 
jee agreements is an antitrust law 
plation. 

Found Guilty—The decision came in 
precedent-setting case. A jury in the 
.§. District Court at Los Angeles had 
tened to eleven weeks of testimony 

d arguments. Last week after two 
burs of deliberation, it convicted Local 

5 of the International Fishermen & 

UN“BBlied Workers of America, C.1.0., 
~ iid 14 of its members and officers. 

"i The C.1.0. fishermen were found 
“"CU@hilty of conspiracy to violate antitrust 
s by use of pickets and boycotts to 
con ete southern California dealers into 

“"iice-fixing contracts for fish (BW—Sep. 
it 46,p46). 

‘I Defense—Union attorneys based their 
ffense on three premises: (1) Fisher- 
_““ilien, like farmers, are regional producers 
cni@md not subject to antitrust laws; (2) 
“BBbor is not an article of commerce; 
}) the union functioned legal: under 
alifornia’s Fishermen’s Marketing 
ooperative Act of 1934. 

Government attorneys argued that 
¢ fishermen were independent opera- 
_MBPS of fishing boats who bargained only 
“"“n price; they didn’t act collectively in 
ling their catch. Hence, their organ- 
ation was neither a union nor a co- 
perative. The C.I.O. members were 
lling fish, not labor. There was no 
mployer-employee relation between the 
ealers and the union; therefore, the 
shermen were not immune from anti- 
ust prosecution. : 
Defense attorneys will appeal the 
onvictions if new trial is denied next 
eek when sentence “is to be pro- 
ounced. Maximum penalty is one year 
prisonment, $5,000 fine, or both. 
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ions, principally by withholding cer- |, 








we try to practice what we preach! 


American Optical Company, in competition with 325 companies has woa 
the state-wide accident prevention contest for 1946 and has received the 
Grand Trophy presented annually to that Massachusetts concern judged to 
be the safest in which to work. We prize this honor highly, not for the 
trophy merely, but because the attainment of the safest working conditions 
for our employees, earned through unremitting effort, is its own reward. 
In this spirit, we are also pleased that the award in the Commercial Vehicle 
Accident Reduction Contest was won by AO for operating its trucks during 
1946 without accidents. 


At AO we try to practice what we preach... it pays off in dollars and cents! 
Our eye-accident prevention and eye-protection program includes vision 
checks and examinations, corrective glasses if needed, safety-goggles for 
employees with defective vision, and occupational glasses for employees on 
jobs requiring special visual skills and attention. 


Your nearest AO representative can supply complete details about a pro- 
gram which can improve worker output and morale, reduce accidents and 
spoilage and lower 
production costs, 
Ask him to call. 


American @ Optical 





Southbridge. Massachusetts @ Branches in Principal Cities 
































UNION LABOR— HOW IT HAS GROWN 


Rise of Union Membership The Shift in Union Domain 
Distribution of Union Labor 

in Significant Years 
Manufacturing Workers 
Nonmanufacturing Workers 
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Proportion of Employees Under Union Contract, by Industries. 1941 vs. 1946 








Union Contracts — What Kind 
How the 15 million workers employed under collective bargaining agreements are distributed, by type of contract 


MANUFACTURING CONSTRUCTION TELEPHONE COAL MINING 











[EEE Closed shop union shop mn weal FEJother 


















Dete: National Bureau of Economic Research; Bureoy of Lobor Statistics. 


At a record high up to that point, 
union membership in 1920 stood at 
5,034,000. A postwar recession, then 
uncongenial prosperity, and finally 
depression thinned it to 2,857,000 in 
1933. Without faltering since, it has 
grown to its present 15,000,000. To- 


day, the greatest number of union 
members are in manufacturing, a re- 
versal of the past pattern which cen- 
tered union strength in construction, 
mining, transportation. 

During World War II more and 
more industries were blanketed by 


© BUSINESS WEEK 


collective bargaining contracts. Now, 
a vast majority of those contracts 
have provisions making employment 
conditional, in some fashion, upon 
continuing union membership. 

For the long-run meaning of the 
picture see the Labor Angle, page 76. 
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pensive Victory 


Safeway wins right to sell 
sat in San Francisco on Mon- 
ny after year-long fight with 
EL butchers. Cost: $5 million. 


Suomi 


How much does it cost to preserve a 
anagement function against union 
blicy? Safeway Stores was closing the 
poks this week on just such a battle. 
could testify that it wasn’t waged at 
bargain rate. 
Monday Closing—In San Francisco a 
ar ago, Safeway came to grips with 
iton Maxwell, international vice- 
esident of the A.F.L. Amalgamated 
feat Cutters & Butcher Workmen. 
faxwell reopened his union’s contract 
ith Safeway and the independent meat 
arkets, got higher wages and shorter 
ours for butchers. 
Maxwell also proposed that all meat 
tkets be closed on Mondays. Safe- 
y balked (BW-—Jun.8’46,p28), not 
ly because it looked like bad business, 
t also because of a conviction that 
axwell was usurping a management 
pnction. The proposition looked at- 
active enough to the independents; 
heat was scarce, and they could sell all 
hey could get in five days or even less. 
t obviously it would be economic sui- 
\le to close on Mondays if Safeway’s 77 
bn Francisco meat counters remained 
pen for business. 

Boycott—Despite opposition from his 
m international and from other A.F.L. 
ions under contract with Safeway, 
axwell enforced Monday closing. No 
beat has been sold on Monday in San 
rancisco—or on any other day in Safe- 
ay’s San Francisco stores—since last 
ay 23. An injunction forbade the 
ion to strike or picket Safeway, so the 
ain’s 168 butchers went fishing on 
londays; they found the meat depart- 
hents closed other days. 

When the reopened contract expired 
h September, Maxwell went a step fur- 
er and lifted all the Safeway union- 
lop cards, establishing a boycott which 
as been in effect ever since. 

Safeway Wins—Later, Patrick E. 
orman of Chicago, secretary-treasurer 
f the international union, went to San 
rancisco, With Maxwell, he ended the 
ispute on Safeway’s six-day-week basis 
t a scale established by the inde- 
ndents in January: $70 for 40 hours, 
?| for 48 hours. There are no split 
ifts, and butchers must work the last 
e days of the week to be eligible for 
¢ time-and-a-half pay on Monday. 
Safeway figures the cost of sticking 
D its guns at close to $5 million. The 
gure includes loss of business and the 
bst_of advertising and counsel fees 
cident to the boycott. 
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Overhead costs will go under your usual 
budget when you locate in San Antonio. 


San Antonio’s mild climate — 69.1 average 
mean temperature and 266 days of sunshine 
yearly—means better health among employees. 
Living is more pleasant and economical. Ex- 
ecutives and labor alike are more efficient. 


Building construction and maintenance, heat- 
ing, equipment upkeep and other overhead 
items are unusually low. Many industries now 
use light structures and do outdoor work the 


year around. 


A large pool of skilled and semi-skilled, co- 
operative labor; natural gas at low industrial 
rates; pure water from artesian wells; near-by 
sources of raw materials; transportation facili- 
ties; a large and swiftly expanding market; 
strategic industrial sites still available — these 
and many other attractions demand serious 
consideration of San Antonio’s excellent in- 


dustrial position. 


Attach the coupon to your business letter- 
head today and send for the book, ‘San 
Antonio Sets the Stage for Industry” which 
gives you more details of the splendid fature 
that awaits your plant in San Antonio. 


San 











lo 


ing 
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ted goods 
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@ PLASTIC fabrication 


products 
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SETS THE STAGE FOR INDUSTRY 


INDUSTRIES ADAPTED 
TO SAN ANTONIO 


San Antonio offers full coop- 
eration and a hearty welcome 
to the following industries: 
@ FOOD processing and pack- 


@ GARMENTS —ladies’, men’s, 
sports, infant wear, lingerie 


@ WOOL processing and knit- 
@ GLASS container manufac- 
©@ LEATHER tanning and prod- 

ucts, including garments 
@ FURNITURE and novelty 


manufacturing in wood and 


©@ STEEL, metal fabrication 


© CERAMICS~=pottery, clay 


© CHEMICALS in many fields 





























San Antonio Municipal Advertising Commission 
709 Insurance Building 
San Antonio 5, Texas 


Please send the new book ‘‘San Antonio Sets the Stage for Industry."’ 


Nome... 


Company. 


CS ne OR 











Zone No... State. 
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For Over Twenty-One Years 
A Leader In 


PUBLIC ATTITUDE 
REPORTING 





CROSSLEY 


INCORPORATED 


4 Mercer St. 330 West 42nd St. 
Princeton, N. J. New York City 


ere me 
CONSUMER ATTITUDES 
MARKET POTENTIALS 
MEDIA RESEARCH 
DISTRIBUTION STUDIES 
SALES ANALYSIS 
PRODUCT ANALYSIS 
PUBLIC RELATIONS RESEARCH 





THE CROSSLEY POLL 
IN ELECTION YEARS 


Syndicated to 132 Newspapers in 1944 


Estimated Actual 


48.4 millions 48.0 millions 


Total vote 
25.2 millions 25.6 millions 


Roosevelt vote 


THE LABOR ANGLE 


























Oftice Patience 
Is no virtue 





Gone are the halos these gals 
didn‘t deserve. 


They had been waiting 25 min- 
utes for photocopies of file cards 
... when they could have gotten 
copies in 25 seconds. 


SEE PAGE 27 
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Management men will find the 
charts on page 74 worth a careful 
look. As this or that labor dispute 
makes the headlines or impinges 
upon a particular enterprise, one as- 
pect of the “union problem’ is 
clearly visible. These charts are a 
picture of the under side of that 
iceberg—the bulk below the sur- 
face which supports the peaks of 
recurrent Crisis. 

To those who approach the phe- 
nomenon of American unionism 
with a ‘historical perspective there 
are no surprises in the picture. 
What has happened since the middle 
thirties has been repeatedly fore- 
told. Unionism, later in getting 
really started here than in any other 
industrial nation, has .imply made 
up for lost time. It has been aided 
immeasurably by a favorable political 
climate, by a rising employment 
curve, and by the strategic bargain- 
ing position which a war confers on 
organized manpower. 

But these are only the winds 
which happened to.be blowing in 
the same direction as the running 
tide. Their conjunction made a tor- 
rent which, while it left some islands 
of employment untouched, washed 
against almost all of industry. 


‘Dynamic 


And within each separate indus- 
trial context, the union movement 
maintains its dynamism. Being a 
human institution established to 
command power and exert it, the 
union does not rest with the per- 
formance of its simple economic 
function. If it did, it would be 
satisfied to organize just enough to 
influence, by its bargaining, the 
wage rates in its industry. \nstead 
it presses oC Ss to recruit 
every last eligible, fighting to increase 
its own security. 

This is the union growth-drive 
now, as it has been since 1941. Note 
how the number of industries 
blanketed by union contracts has 
increased; note how large a propor- 
tion of unionists are employed un- 
der contracts assuring their contin- 
ued union membership. 

If every employer in the country 
signed a union contract tomorrow 
binding himself to bargain over 
wages and working conditions in 
perpetuity, the unions would not 


abate their efforts to sign up ‘very | 


employee. And if every workc: in 
every industry became a union 1icm- 


ber tomorrow, the labor orgajiza. | 
tions would only intensify their | 


efforts to have them employed wider 
contracts which made continuing 
unidn membership a conditioi of 
employment. 


Inevitable 


We can now expect the union 
membership curve to flatten out. 
It may even recede appreciably. 
The tide has run its course, the 
wind has shifted to another direc- 
tion. The postwar decline of or 
ganized labor has not yet begun, but 
it is inevitable. This too is a his- 
torical imperative. 

That, however, is a little knowl. 


edge, and dangerous, It must be | 


supplemented with the same broad 
view which made it possible to 
predict a dozen years ago that a 
labor upsurge was under way which 
would carry unionism to unparal- 
leled heights and unprecedented 
strength. Lacking that view, a 
management appraisal of the outlook 
can prove to be badly distorted. 

Note the chart, “Rise of Union 
Membership.” In 1920, union mem- 
bership was at its historical peak. 
Through the prosperity of the twen- 
ties and the early, sharpest depression 
years of the thirties it receded as 
precipitously as it ever has. The tide 
was dammed, the winds blowing 
strong and unfavorably. Further, the 
unions were not then bulwarked with 
the social and political recognition 
which they now ay Even so, mem- 
bership dropped only from 5,000,000 
to 2,850,000—about 40%, 


Bedrock 


If a decline of equal sharpness lies 
ahead—and more cannot reasonably 
be anticipated—the union membcr- 
ship bedrock is 8,000,000. Much 
more likely, the decline will leave 
union membership stabilized on a 
plateau somewhere between that §,- 
000,000 and its present 15,000,000. 

A decline which will carry the 
union movement back to its status in 
the twenties is well-nigh inconceiv- 
able. In appraising the outlook, 
management must keep in mind the 
magnitude of organized labor and the 
security for itself which it has written 
into its contracts. 
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ADVANTAGES OF THIS 


DIATELY-AVAILABLE 


TOLEDO, OHIO, MANUFACTURING PLANT 


War Assets Administration now offers this excellent, 
immediately-available property for sale or lease. Used 
originally or the production of marine reduction gears 
it was designed to permit efficient layout of machine 
tools and heavy assemblies and is adaptable for various 
types of general manufacturing. 


LOCATION: Approximately 5.11 acres lying west of 
the intersection of Albion Street and Blaine Avenue in 
the Auburndale Section of Toledo, Ohio. 


TRANSPORTATION: Two sidings entering into main 
building connect with main line of the New York 
Central Railroad. Plant is within a few city blocks of 
U. S. Highways Nos. 25 and 223. Toledo Airport is 
12 miles distant. 
War Assets Administration invites pro 
Ohio. All proposals must be submitt 
land Region 


@ Four modern buildings, 
floor area 178,000sq. ft. 


@ Strategic location as to 


sources of supply 


@ Excellent transportation 
to major U. S. markets 


@ Adequate room 
for expansion 


BUILDINGS: There are four (4) buildings having a total 
floor area of approximately 178,000 sq. ft. The largest of 
these is the Manufacturing Building, 302’ x 522’, one- 
story, reinforced concrete and steel frame, brick walls. 
The brick walls extend to a height of 22’, and above 
this is a plywood wall 8’ 6” in height. The clearance 
from the ieee to the lower chord of the steel trusses is 
29’. Attached to the Manufacturing Building is a two- 
story Office Building, containing approximately 3,000 
sq. ft. Heat-Treatment and Cleaning Building is 101’ x 
203’, containing approximately 20,200 sq. ft. Con- 
struction similar to eee of the Manufacturing Building. 


CRANES: Housed in the Manufacturing Building are: 
four 20-ton and five 10-ton P. & H. overhead traveling 
cranes, 72’ span. In the Heat-Treatment and Cleaning 
Building is one 10-ton crane with 36’ span and one 
15-ton overhead traveling crane with 56’ span. 


osals for the purchase or lease of this facility, known as NObs-419-Toledo, 
| in quadruplicate on the Uniform Bid Forms now available from the Cleve- 
Office. These bid forms give the terms and conditions of the offer and the full description of the 


peqgerty. Priority for qualifying small business can be arranged. 
proposals to purchase or lease, made on the Uniform Bid Forms, must be submitted by 4:00 P.M. (E.S.T.), 
on June 25,1947. to the War Assets Administration, Office of Real Property Disposal, by mail to Post Office 


Box 6432, Cleveland, Ohio, or in 


time and place bids will be publicly opened and read. War Assets Administration reserves the 


or _all prop 


rson at the Regional Office, 1265 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland 1, Ohio, at which 


right to reject any 


Ss. 
For ceeds terms, for property inspection, for copies of Uniform Bid Forms write: 


/ 


WAR ASSETS ADMINISTRATION | 


OFFICE OF REAL PROPERTY DISPOSAL 


265 EUCLID AVENUE 


\ 
\ 


CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 


1157-T 
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Hhiay of these tolls 










word tor you 7 








RATE MAKER ...the sort that summer never sees 
in a slump. The fellow who stays hot on the job 
... cool under the collar. Maybe ’cause you keep 
him that way with those bargains in boosted 
“off-season” output—R & M Exhaust Fans. 





GOLDEN GIRL...the kind that’s worth her 
weight in the stuff, come summer. Terrific at the 
i Le Work always right—and right up to 
the bell! Could be you’ve wisely wilt-proofed her 
with a whirlwind R & M Air Circulator. 


EVERY-INCH EXECUTIVE .. . the type that gets 
things done the year around! To him, the heat 
isn’t something extra to battle. Not with that 
handsome heat-chaser around, that front-office 
favorite—the R & M De Luxe Fan. 


— 
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R & M Fan Folder No. 
1950 and the name of 
your nearest 
tor will be sent on re- 
uest. Robbins & Myers, 
RC. 


Springfield, Obio; or 





FREE! 
distribu- 


Fan Sales Division, 








Policy in the Ranks 


Management seeks beite; 
communication of its policies 
to lower echelons—mainly {o 
help labor relations. 


Policy formulation is of the hizhes 
importance to management. But al:nos: 
as vital is the problem of communicat. 
ing that policy to the lower echelon; 
which must carry it out. When that 
policy concerns labor, a snag in the 
communication line can make the ios 
carefully conceived policy vulnerable to 
capricious veto. 
¢ Collection—Early this year, the Ameri. 
can Management Assn. embarked on 4 
project which it considered a necessan 
postwar service. That was the collection 
of samples of management publications 
designed to inform junior executive; 
and supervisory employees on company 
policies and general developments of 
significance in the labor relations field. 
The collection has been almost continu- 
ously “on the road,” being viewed by 
conventions, conferences, and special 
personnel groups. 

To answer some of the questions regu- 
larly raised, A.M.A. will soon release a 
research study on policy manuals. In it 
A.M.A. will discuss: (1) methods of 
getting pertinent information for junior 
management down on paper; (2) vari- 
ous techniques for properly channeling 
this information; (3) methods of ac- 
quainting junior management with the 
“why” and “how” of use of the ma- 
terial; and (4) methods of keeping 
material alive—revised and up-to-date. 
e Misunderstandings—Most companics. 
A.M.A. found, do not have—or do not 
distribute—written policy statements. In 
these companies junior management is 
briefed solely by conferences. Hence, 
misunderstandings are frequent. 

The association urges that manual 
plans, formerly considered within the 
scope of only the biggest companies, 
can and should be adopted by smaller 
companies, too. 

Generally, information channeling 
takes one of three broad forms: 

(1) Company policy bulletins—These 
may consist solely of directives on com- 
pany policy, changes in personnel prac- 
tices, etc. Or they may also include 
interpretive discussions of policies, and 
detailed explanations of how personnel 
practices are to be put into effect and 
supervised, 

(2) Educational bulletins — These 
usually include notices of company 
policy, but also cover extensively other 
matters of broad interest, such as tech- 
nological developments. However, fore- 
men unionization campaigns (BW- 
Mar.29’47,p86) have caused many such 
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ESS 


to be developed into thinly veiled 
; for foreman loyalty, and into ar- 
ts against unionization. 
Informal letters—These make use 
useorgan techniques, do a mini- 
job of transmitting information. 
que Programs—While these are 
,| classifications, they do not cover 
topflight and unique programs. 
ntinental Can Co.’s semimonthly 
ation Trends (BW —Apr.26’47,- 
) is perhaps the best example of 
It is a capably edited, highly 
Mlized resume, and interpretation, 
hat’s new in labor relations and 
tral relations.” It doesn’t duck 
acts, regardless of how distasteful 
fitor may find them. 
nds is edited by Miss Dorothy 
land, director of industrial re- 
, who is under general supervi- 
pf James E. Niederhauser, manager 
justrial relations. 
ends normally leads off with a two- 
section of succinct labor relations 
ights, for quick reading. Topics are 
oped in interpretive detail in sub- 
mt pages, prepared and indexed 
guick insertion in a permanent 
al, As often as not, subject matter 
with general labor-management 
ms developments. 
nited Circulation—Other corpora- 
| including General Motors and 
. Steel, do a similar type of inter- 
¢ job in the labor relations field. 
t corporations subscribe, for se- 
1 junior management men, tu 
ssional labor relations services and 
zines which follow and interpret 
developments. Still others route 
gh the office folders of magazine 
newspaper clippings. 
t generally management makes 





tinental Can’s realistic and unique 
nds is edited—for internal con- 
tion—by Dorothy R. Copeland. 
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INCIDENTS IN SMITHway PRESSURE VESSEL RESEARCH 


Reducing welding time 


50% to 80% 


on heavy steel sections 


UCCESSFUL welding of heavy steel sec- 

tions above three inches thick has 
always been a serious problem. One 
reason is the necessity for using mul- 
tiple-layer manual welding. It has 
been impractical heretofore to seek 
satisfactory results in heavy section 
welding by the submerged-arc method 
because of inherent characteristics of 
the process. 


As a project of integrated research 
among several A. O. Smith labora- 
tories, however, this problem began to 
yield. To weld a four-inch section 
under high preheat in cramped quar- 
ters, there was evolved a unique, mul- 
tiple-layer submerged-arc welding 
technique which produces uniformly 


satisfactory results on sections up to 
eight inches thick. In addition three 
other desirable results are obtained: 


1 It reduced man-hours of weld- 
ing time 50% to 80%. 


2 The process was applicable to 
high tensile steels. 


3 It materially reduced the inher- 
ent risk in welding at high pre- 
heats. 


Considerable practical experience 
with this technique, augmented by the 
development of specially designed 
equipment, constitutes a distinct ad- 
vancement in the art of welding, offer- 
ing new advantages to designers of 
welded structures. 


ao, Smorn 





= 
Corporation 


New York 17 © Philadelphia 5 * Pittsburgh 19 * Atlanta 3 


A. O. Smith Research and 
Engineering Building, Milwaukee 


Chicago 4 * Tulsa 3 * Houston 2 * Seattle 1 * Los Angeles 14 
International Division: Milwaukee 1 


MAKERS OF WATER HEATERS * PRESSURE VESSELS « LINE PIPE © OIL-WELL CASING * BREWERY 
TANKS © WELDING EQUIPMENT * TURBINE PUMPS * STOKERS » AND OTHER PRODUCTS 
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HERE’S THE SECRET OF 


Trmaneat Tnsulation 


@ Look at the picture for a minute. You can see that PC 
Foamglas is composed of tiny glass cells . . . millions of 
them. And these cells are filled with sealed-in air. 





Used as an insulating material on roofs and in walls and 
floors, PC Foamglas helps to maintain desired temperature 
levels and to minimize condensation. Because it is glass— 
and therefore waterproof, verminproof and fireproof—it also 
has the unique advantage of retaining its insulating value permanently. 





When you are figuring insulation, why not send the coupon for your 
selection of our helpful, informative free booklets. Pittsburgh Corning 
Corporation, 632 Duquesne Way, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


Pittsburgh Corning Corporation 


Also Makers of | Room 447, 682 Duquesne Way 
4 | Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 
PC Glass Blocks | Please send me without obligation, your free booklets on the use 
of PC Foamglas insulation for: 
| 
FOR ADDITIONAL | aera ee Waliinc 3 Sg CRRA eR 
INFORMATION SEE : Silat a ae a 
OUR INSERTS IN Ee re RAE ST IRE aE NE Nese iE esa 
| 


SWEET’S CATALOG 


PC FOAMGLAS a INSULATION 


TM REG U S$ PAT OFF 

























little or no effort to distribute 5 
ized labor relations material, _ ga 


Typical plans on file with A.\\.\ iporta 
instance, include: unit 
@ Caterpillar Tractor Co.—It; fo; 

in 2 
Letter program, of loose-leaf binder ¢. hrea 
is of the company-policy bulletin , ' 
Releases are distributed “whenever , s to 
ject of continued interest arises.” Geng; nted 
that means whenever there is a dir tof? vo 
foremen covering a new company poli conc 
modification of an old one. ed 
@ Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co.—B llc); gman 
sued periodically by the Industrial Rela:jiligs 


ris 





Dept. are intended to keep manaendiles dc 
up to the minute on all company pol the 
@ Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Co—B ili tility 


issued in nonpermanent form deal wit) » 
cedures and company interpretations 
labor developments which may be of ¢ 
use to foremen. Typical: a full discy 
of how grievances should be handled, 
@ Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co.—A req)! 


tate 
ir suc 
fix. N 
nd ni 


5 to 


issued Foremen’s Bulletin, for insertion ;gmmputs a 
a manual by foremen and junior exc posit 
contains information on all company opel ties 


tions. rs Ww 
@ General Foods Corp.—A Personnel Miwwees. 
view, in permanent form, uses gener! y 
ject matter, is not interpretive. It cont 
digests of articles of interest—and prj $10 
sional value—to junior management, , 
important news briefs. ban 
© Louisville & Nashville R.R.—A Ming @ 


bs on 


ing. | 





















ment Bulletin, regularly issued in permangqqgotting 
form, is designed to give all personne @™pere 
velopments and policy changes. Object vim expe 


to acquaint junior management with chan ser 
as they develop, so that any important #i¥attem 
action can be foreseen and passed up Hy mag 
chain of command. te a 


Missouri has become the fourth s 
in one year to enact strong pages 
curbing public utility strikes. An adm 
istration bill setting up a bargain 
procedure has been passed by the G 


e@ ATF, Inc. (American Type Founder diat 
One of the close approaches to the Co me: : 
nental Can plan, this is a_twice-a-m pit u 
newsletter specifically devoted to labor indic 
ters, both internal and general. gh to 
was 

e e k Jerse 
Antistrike Law 
idual 

Missouri adopts a_ stro = 
measure to curb public utilifieized 
strikes. Its teeth are set Mer 
Nev 

management and labor alike. Bary ; 
ies fe 

ut in 

tion 

d to 

y mi 

Missi 





eral Assembly, despite management 4 * ap 
union opposition. It will become ¢i * 
tive about Sept. 1. Be 


The Missouri bill was patterned 2 * 
the New Jersey law of 1946, and sm 5° 


sequently twice revised—first to oll ee 
forcement teeth (BW—Apr.19’47,p! 2 e 
and later to extract some unworki 2 


ones. Other states with utility st ff 

— are Virginia and Indiana (BV E 
r. 5°47, p99). Pl 

It Does—Missouri’s ves" 


establishes a five-man, tripartite me atior 








‘ - ° ‘ CCESS 
tion board to consider disputes in 1 
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mishing electric light and power, 
as, steam, water, sewer service, 


MA portation (except railroads), and 

ynications. This board may inter- 
Fore in negotiations whenever a dead- 
‘CT shod hreatens. It may require disputing 


s to meet with it, or with an 
by nted conciliator, in an effort to 
7 a voluntary agreement on terms. 
‘conciliation fails, disputants are 
ed to accept fact-finding by a 
ilcti: ameman Public Hearing Panel. Its 
| Relatimgs are not binding. But if the 
inagendilmes do not accept recommended 
'Y pol: the governor is authorized to seize 
—Bulletility. He may operate it through 
‘\ piliMstate department or agency, and 
r such rules and regulations as he 
fix. Moreover, he may use injunc- 
nd mandamus proceedings in state 
; to enforce orders. Strikes and 
rtion guts are barred after seizure. 
xccutimpositions Against Workers—Stiff 
iny opgmlties are provided. Rank-and-file 
ts who strike lose their status as 
nine! Miipvees. By law, they can be returned 
‘<r! Sys only as new employees, through 
“Ming. The strikers’ union can be 
$10,000 a day for defiance of the 
ban; union leaders can be fined 
Mangmb0 a day for “calling, inciting or 
ermaagqmotting” a walkout, 
nel (™ere are no criminal penalties; re- 
»jectin fm experience showed the folly of 
1 changin sentences. New Jersey’s legisla- 
rrtant attempted to add teeth to its 1946 
| up Sy making workers who strike after 
re subject to jail sentences. An 
eo Cogmediate test, in the telephone strike, 
‘amoggent united labor defiance. The re- 
bor alll indicated there wasn’t cell room 
gh to enforce the revised law. 
was changed quickly. Now the 
Jersey law contains provisions for 
only (from $25 to $250) against 
iduals for participation in “any 
stromm™e concerted work stoppage, or 
.fmetted refusal to work for the state” 
utili cized utility plant. 
tf positions against Management— 
New Jersey, Missouri imposed 
ike, Mary penalties against management. 
ies face a $10,000 daily fine for a 
th cgmput in defiance of the laws. If the 
tiongametion board decides management 
adn’ to bargain in good faith, the 
; might lose the Public Service 
mission authority under which util- 
operate. : 
bth management and unions op- 
i the bill largely because of the 
ties it included. Labor was the 
strenuous objector, but fought a 
g battle to have the provisions of 
pill changed. 
pe in Missouri is that the possi- 
ff compulsory fact-finding, and 
(Ret penalties if a stoppage should 
, will induce parties to bargain to 
tlement, or to accept voluntary 
ation before emergency measures 
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MOVE IT BY 


Wa 


... the efficient, low cost way to handle 


incoming materials and work in process... 


5 studies show that materials-handling con- 
stitutes 14 to 14 of the activity in most plants. 
While money and effort spent in machining, 
treating and processing add to product value, 
handling adds only expense. 


Automatic machines, improved tools, and 
scientific methods have increased production 
speed and efficiency to unprecedented levels, 
but materials-handling has too often remained 
a horse-and-buggy operation. Today the great- 
est Opportunities to reduce costs and increase 
plant efficiency are to be found in improved 
methods of handling materials. 


Whiting’s experience of more than 60 years 
in the analysis of such problems will assist you 
to determine how your plant can be best equip- 
ped. Whiting Corporation, 15661 Lathrop Ave., 
Harvey, Illinois. 





Dependable -- Quiet-Running -- Durable 
ncinnati, Detroit, 


Los Angeles, New 
York, P renege 
Pittsburgh, St. Louis, 
San Francisco, +3 


Washington, D. 
Agents in other prin- 
cipal cities. 


dian Subsidiary: 

epee Overhead c = A Ay ~ os 
(Canada) Lid., Tor- - 

onto, Ontario, Tr a vel in g 


Dept.: 30 Church St., 
New York 7, N. Y. 


Of ces in Chicago, 
‘i 
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35 YEARS 
HANDLING 


EXPERIENCE 


re a 





As a pioneer in the materials handling 
field, Mercury has over 35 years’ experi- 
ence designing, manufacturing and in- 
stalling handling equipment. This ex- 
perience is available to you without cost 
or obligation. For on the spot consulta- 
tion, ask a Mercury Sales Engineer to 


call. 





TRACTORS and TRAILERS: Choice of 
“Tug” electric tractor or “Banty” gas 
tractor. A complete line of industrial 
trailers. 





PLATFORM LIFT TRUCKS: Low, high 
and telescopic. Capacities from 3,000 
Ibs. to 10,000 Ibs, 





FORK LIFT TRUCKS: “Jeep” 2,000 


Ib. “sitdown” model and “Yak” and 
“Yank” 4,000 and 6,000 Ib. “stand-up” 
center control models. 
If you baven't obtained a copy of Mercury 
catalog No. 201-6 write today. 

THE MERCURY MANUFACTURING CO, 
4146 S. Halsted Street 

Chicago 9, liliaeis 






TRACTORS + TRAILERS + LIFT TRUCKS 





Strike at Ford? 


Foreman’s Assn. making 
plans for walkout; company, in 
effect, challenges it to go ahead. 
Hard words are exchanged. 


Affairs between the Ford Motor Co. 
and the independent Foreman’s Assn. of 
America were drifting toward the crisis 
stage this week. 

The three-year-old contract between 

Ford and F.A.A. was terminated last 
week end (BW—Apr.19’47,p96). Neither 
side has since been able to persuade the 
other to extend the relationship on the 
basis it seeks. ‘The association is making 
plans for a strike effective May 19 or 
later. Ford, in effect, has challenged the 
labor group to go ahead. 
e Fanning the Flames—Ill-feeling be- 
tween the two parties has grown during 
the past month. The first incident was 
Ford’s announcement of the cancella- 
tion of the contract—-a move which 
came after the F.A.A. had served similar 
notice on the company. 

F.A.A, was angry at Ford’s making 
the first public move, and thereby in- 
ferring that the company had taken the 
initiative. And it was almost equally 
peeved at some of the phraseology in 
the letter, which said baldly that the 
idea of a supervisory union had not 
worked. 

The timing of that statement was a 

particular blow to F.A.A., engrossed as 
it was in trying to extend the legitimacy 
conferred on it by the Supreme Court 
in the Packard case (BW —Mar.15’47, 
p97). The union cracked right back, 
therefore, pointing out that Ford’s ac- 
tions up to the time of the contract 
cancellation indicated no particular in- 
tention to make any such move. 
e What They Want—The foremen’s 
cancellation move grew mainly out of 
one objective: elimination of the no- 
strike clause in the contract, which con- 
tinues from year to year unless amended. 
The no-strike clause prohibits walkouts 
xcept as a result of unsettled griev- 
ances, and F.A.A.’s complaints hinge 
léss on grievances than on proposed con- 
tract changes. 

Among other things, F.A.A. wants 
restrictions on responsibilities of fore- 
men. It claims they should only super- 
vise work in their departments, and not 
police loitering. Ford’s position is that 
(1) general foremen should not be eligi- 
ble for membership in the association, 
and (2) foremen should take more man- 
agement responsibility generally. 

e Challenge—One harsh word has led to 
another during the past month, culmi- 
nated by a note from John S. Bugas, 
Ford industrial relations chief, advising 
the F.A.A. that “. . . if you think by a 

















































strike you can coerce the Fir \ 
Co. into some agreement whic 
know is not workable, or if yoy « 
that foremen really have 1.) my, 
ment responsibility, perhaps thi: , 
good a time as any to s(ttle 4 
issues.” 

If the foremen strike, Ford’; , 
and-file workers, members of !/hie ['»: 
Auto Workers (C.1.0.), may: tefys 
pass supervisory picket lines. [f th 
go into the plant, general belief js; 
unsupervised work for any per 
more than a day or two will not } 
ductive. Ford, therefore, faces the : 
probability of shutdown if the 
occurs, at a time when its dealers 
clamoring for cars. 


e Threat—There are equal danger; {; Yad 
the foremen’s viewpoint. A well pil kin 
cized strike at Ford would do nore 4 jn 
anything else to give impetus to leg r pla 
tion pending in Congress to exe 
foremen from the benefits and prio ¢ 
tions of collective bargaining righsfl in 
The mutual objections to strike MKecaril 


tion are the best indication that ay 
out may not occur. But the coury 
events is pointed the other way. 
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C.1.O. DANCE STEP 
















Arthur Murray’s Manhattan 
dance instructors recently regix 
tered — and demonstrated — ther 
kicks on the picket line. Girls ani 
men took time out from lesson 
to form a conga line outside th 
studio door. To the rhythm ¢ 
one-two-three- kick, they called 0 
Murray to recognize their local 0! 
United Office & Profession 
Workers (C.1.0.), quit dealing 
with the independent Arthur Mu: 
tay Dancers Guild. 


an 
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RODUCTION 
. § Key to Metal Knowledge 


pes Wartime research, domestic and enemy, developed new 
{Cols of working with metals. Many adaptable to peacetime pro- 
perio’ tion. Government report makes them available to all industries. 









the stifle of the storehouses of war-de- 
the stfllMed technical knowledge is crammed 
lcaler: @% new discoveries in metallurgy. In- 

“government teamwork on re- 
igers fl brought new alloys, and new ways 


vell py brking with metals. These were put 
nore i immediate use in gas turbines, 
to ker plate, ship and other war equip- 
O exeq 

id pro ost of the companies that partici- 
TightMid in this wartime research were, 


strike fsarily, large corporations. They had 

at a wallitaffs and facilities needed for the 

COUT on tap. 

vay. BMjailable to All—But today smaller 
panies, without extensive research 
ties but facing problems in mate- 


f° 


Dept. of Commerce report PB-52,353, 
just released. It is available through the 
Office of Technical Services, Dept. of 
Commerce, Washington 25. In its 93 
mimeographed pages are summarized 
100 of the major metal-research projects. 
Many a harried production executive 
will find in the department’s report a 
promising lead to the solution of a cur- 
rent headache. 

Projects covered by the report include 
welding, light metals, high-temperature 
alloys, foundry materials and processes, 
low-temperature behavior of metals. 

e Peacetime Applications—Although all 
of these projects were aimed at specific 
wartime problems, the data obtained can 





priceless qualily } 
precision eogphustion 7 


Model SPL-50 Steam-Pak Genera- 
tor for processing and heating at 
Carlisle Baking Co., Carlisle, Pa, 


and fabrication, can dip into the 
llurgical storehouse for answers. 
job is made easier by a new key: 


be valuable in peacetime product de- 
velopment. 
For example, wartime problems in the 
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ENDING DOUGHNUTS AROUND A CORNER 


ic the’ to make a conveyor belt turn a corner has always plagued belt man- 
1m of™acturers and users. With a woven-wire belt called Flex-Grid (above), 
ed of answer has appeared. The belt, manufactured by North Chicago’s 
cal fi yelone Fence Division of American Steel & Wire Co., consists of 
skal prallel steel wires linked together at both ends. The chain-belt thus- 
Murgpmed makes any turn from a slight twist to a complete reversal of 

tection—to haul, for instance, a doughnut from stove to packaging unit. 
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For FULL FIRING 


RANGE EFFICIENCY 





In this Steam-Pak generator, 


pressure remains steady 
under variable load condi- 
tions. This is accomplished 
by a modulating 
which continually 


the firing rate to the load. 


In addition, Steam-Paks 
operate more efficiently than 
conventional boilers on 
fluctuating loads. This re- 


system 
ad justs 


sults in lower operating cost. 


Our engineers will show you 
how Steam-Paks can handle 
your process steam or auto- 
matic heating applications 
more efficiently and econo- 
mically. Industrial Division, 
York-Shipley, Inc., York, 
Pennsylvania. 

Catalogs ID-47-8A and 

ID-46-1A tell the whole 

story about Steam-Pak 


Generators . . . yours on 
written request. 


YORK-SHIPLEY 


Ot-Fired Equifement for Tudustry 


AMERICA’S MOST COMPLETE LINE 
IN CANADA—SHIPLEY 00., LTD,, TORONTO 











Scr chillies 
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INAS EES LET Dae tale tere: 





















Yeah maw! X'S A GAS FIRED 
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withthe BIG, QUIET FAN 


You can depend on the automatic gas Rez- 
nor heater to do your ing job right!— 
in offices, factories, and stores. big, quiet 
fan and high-yield heat exchanger Ginsiomne i 
heat where you want it, at less cost ... elim- 
inate the need of an expensive central heat- 
ing plant. Write for complete data on sus- 
pen and floor-type units. 


— 


ah fred unit heaters 
Ge A SIZE FOR EVERY NEED 


REZNOR CO. 
MERCER, PENNA. 
Gas Heaters Since 1888 


NO STEAM LINES 
NO FIRE TENDING 





al 
BBB 
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NO BOILERS 





NO FUEL STORAGE . 





America’s 


Root-Proof 
Pipe 


Even after 40 years under- 
ground, ORANGEBURG* 
PIPE resists root growth, 
leakage, cracks, breaks and 
corrosion in House-to- 
Sewer, Septic Tank Con- 
nections, Land Drainage 
and all Non-Pressure 
uses. Easy to install, eco- 
nomical. Use Perforated 
Type for Septic Tank 
Filter Beds, Sub-Soil 
Drainage. Companion 
product of Orangeburg 
Fibre Conduit and 
. Orangeburg Under- 
.™ ground Wiring Sys- 
tems—all originated 
by TheFibre Conduit 
Co., Orangeburg, 
N. Y 


rg 







| - 


ORANGEBURG 


THE ROOT-PROOF P/PE 








welding of steel ships led to a series of 
studies that uncovered a vast amount 
of data on welding stresses, weldability 
of steels, and fatigue of welded joints. 
Such basic information can be applied 
in the design of any large welded struc- 
ture subjected to similar service con- 
ditions. Application of the information 
might even improve design techniques 
in other types of welded products. 

e Advantages and Problems—Welding 
offers process advantages in saving time 
and manpower; it is versatile and fast; 
it is a method that can be taught quickly 
to a nonskilled worker. Welded joints 
approach or equal the joined part in 
strength. For such reasons, welding 
played an important part in wartime 
production. 

But problems arose: Why did some 
welded merchant ships fail? Why did 
seemingly strong plates fracture? The 
wartime research that tackled these 
problems came out with fundamental in- 


formation that can be put : 
day. 

For example, it was learn d th, 
practice of selecting a steel 0) th. 
of the usual standards of st 
is not satisfactory for large \ 
tures, such as ships, which a 


to complex stresses. Fractw: 
where pieces have been cut 
corners. 

e Stresses in Structure—In ¢}, 
neer’s lingo, a cut-out, corn 
in a piece of steel is a notch- 

on the whole piece tend to pi 
these notches. Wartime res¢ irc) 
(1) that stress concentration at no: 
dominates structure behavior, ; 
that the way steel is made and} 
treated affects this behavior. 

To the technicians, this mean 
the “notch-toughness” of stccl ; 
thoroughly investigated. It cmp! 
that stress concentrations can be a 
by streamlining of design—climin: 





Engine manufacturers have always 
had a time-consuming and expensive 
problem in fitting pistons to cylinders 
selectively. Pistons must be fitted 
within close tolerances. But in mass 
production it is difficult to bring 
cylinder walls to uniform size with 
the fine smoothness that is a require- 
ment. 

To assure tight fit, the usual prac- 

tice is to sort pistons into four or 
five different size groups, each group 
varying only microscopically from the 
other groups. The assembler then fits 
a piston from the proper class into 
each of the engine block’s cylinder 
holes. 
e New Tool—Now Micromatic Hone 
Co. has developed a machine which 
promises to do away with varying 
sizes of cylinder holes, and thus with 
selective piston fits. The Micromatic 
machine maintains the bores of a 
block within 0.0005 in. of each other, 
and does the whole honing job within 
30 seconds. 

One of the biggest car makers has 
ordered several of the new machines, 
and others will likely follow suit 
soon. 

The new tool is simple in concept. 
A Barsdril honing machine is 
equipped with a Micromatic head, 
tools, and fixtures. It is made for a 
six-cylinder automobile engine, but 
a four- or eight-cylinder engine could 
be handled just as readily by the 
tool. 

The block to be honed is conveyed 
to its place under the spindles. When 
a button is pressed, the tools move 





Machine Breaks Piston-Fitting Bottleneck 





into the work, They bring their aut 
matic “hydrosize” honing and « 
pansion to a predetermined point 
a process that was developed and a 
nounced more than two years a 
(BW—Oct.14'44’p58). 
e Automatic—As each tool reachi 
the right size (which is measured } 
an air gage built into it), pressure 
the honing sticks relaxes and th 
spindle whirls without removing a1 
more metal. When all tools ha 
completed their work, the spindk 
automatically withdraw and_ the 
shut off. 

The honing action on the ins 
of the holes removes an average ¢ 
0.004 in. of metal from each of th 
bores, and corrects out-of-roundne: 
and taper. Compensation for wear 
the abrasive is taken care of entird 
automatically. 
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$75,000 Idea 


+} 
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METIMES you get ideas from the darndest 
. laces. Ideas that put real money in your 
sad et. For instance, an upstate New York 
"pointing plant recently paid $75,000 for a new 
and afimore efficient way to make catsup. It’s a 
“’ that should interest anybody who's 
reacheti@ing over the problem of designing new 
si ) pment. And one we feel free to tell, because 
and tmmsuccessful operation of the processing 
ving aif™ipment was largely dependent upon a mere 
sind bo worth of Taylor Instruments. 
id thafood processor previously evaporated to- 
© insd juice in open kettles. But this method had 
erage my of shortcomings for their large scale 
ot ations: For one thing, it wasted a lot of 
wear oqgm to the atmosphere. And a lot of flavor 
up with the steam. 






entire 






hey called in an equipment manufacturer 
hey called in Taylor. A new and improved 
nuous method of tomato juice concentra- 
was employed that reduced steam con- 
tion more than 50%. A more uniform 
quality product resulted. 










point is that the operation of this new type 
uipment could hardly have been practi- 
without a thoroughly engineered control 
m. And it could hardly have been designed 
out thinking about the instrumentation 
from the very start. 








the project a success? Yes sir! In fact, two 
Taylor Controlled units are now operat- 
the catsup line in this plant. 









Catsup bottle 


This new catsup maker is only one of many 
instances where Taylor, working closely with 
an equipment manufacturer during the blue- 
print stage, has made the manufacturer's scll- 
ing job easier. Whether you're designing new 
equipment for the food industry or any other in- 
dustry .. . ot whether you're ordering process- 
ing equipment for your own textile, plastics, 
rubber, chemical, petroleum plant . . . we can 
do a lot to assure top operating efficiency with 
minimum chance for human error. And we can 
give you better nation-wide repair service. 

When purchasing new equipment, be sure to 
specify ‘‘Taylor-equipped as usual.’’ Or, to 
insure the top efficiency of existing equip- 
ment in your plant, consult your Taylor Ficld 
Engineer. Taylor Instrument Companics, 
Rochester, N. Y., and Toronto, Canada. 


v be v 


Instruments for indicating, recording and controlling 
temperature, pressure, humidity, flow and liquid level. 





; ‘Taylor Instruments : 


MEAN 


ACCURACY FIRST 














IN HOME AND INDUSTRY 
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This time it’s Oakland, California. Oakland 


officials subjected various makes of parking 
meters to exhaustive tests. After checking the 
results and studying performance records they 
selected MI-CO and placed an order for 2000 
meters. @ The growing list of cities and towns 
installing MI-CO Parking Meters, and the per- 
formance records of meters in use for years, is 
proof of their dependability. They give many 
years of service at low upkeep costs. Literature 
and case histories will be sent on request. 


MI-CO METERS, 230 Scott St., COVINGTON, KY. 


Division of The Michaels Art Bronze Co., Inc., Covington, Ky. 











A compoct motor, por 


cularly suitable for 

puting machines 

and other types of mo- 
r-drive n office equip- 42a 


Special application . . . high efficiency ... 
exacting manufacture are the three advan- 
tages offered by Lamb Electric motors that 
are basically important in obtaining a high 
standard of product performance. It is be- 
cause of these important advantages that 
Lamb Electric Motors are going ir to more and 
more of America’s finest products. 


THE LAMB ELECTRIC COMPANY 
Kent, Ohio 
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sharp corners and angles so that « 
will have no critical points at 4, 
concentrate. 

Thus, the ideal welded s: 
look different from the riveted 
It will have smooth curves rath 
sharp corners. 

e Technique Hints—Other jn, 
conclusions from research projec 
will aid industry include: 

(1) Copper-bearing, low -allo, 
offer good possibilities for \ cight y 
where high strength is requir 
welded structure. 

(2) Thin sections of low-alloy 
can be welded and heat-treated; 
tain greater strength. 

(3) New techniques, learned 
armor-plate welding, can improve ; 
resistance and reduce weld porosi 

(4) Pressure gas-welding can ky 
lized for heavy-stress jobs. 
e Light Metals—To industrics inte; 
in the potential use of magnesiy 
aluminum for weight reduction wij 
sacrifice of product strength, th 
merce Dept. report lists many py 
These cover forming and _ fabr 
characteristics, information on ti 
test behavior with production x 
data on magnesium corrosion a 
treatment, and the use of magnesiy 
forgings. 

Such information can help ind 
avoid design pitfalls. In one ¢ 
new aluminum alloy showed ine: 
static strength, but fatigue resistan 
greater than old alloys. The aircrd 
signer using the alloy had to 4 
then, on a fatigue basis, with no g 
cant gain over the old alloy. ‘Th 
parent virtues of “strong” alloys 
prove to be an illusion. 

Other significant and potential 
data are available on: 

Shot-peening of steel parts: Fi 
failures often start with surface 
By bombarding the surface with 
shot, thousands of little “ham 
give a forging treatment deep enou 
retard the formation of fatigue q 
This technique is finding uses a 
automotive field. 

High temperature service: Ga 
bine, supercharger, rocket progr 
quired alloys with high heat ress To 
and high strength. A number havellfports 
developed. Tests are still being idded 
however. colle 

Foundry materials and_proces{ears 
comprehensive study was made o! Mlevat 
leable iron castings. Techniquefigure: 
centrifugal casting were analyzed. Mt, G. 
cision casting for small and intq™as st 
parts (the casting is made in wax, ) lassif 
in a refractory investment, theMihe t 
melted out, and metal poured intg@alifc 
space) was the subject of scvesj™put, 
search projects. row 
Miscellaneous projects: ‘I he«fJnda 
cluded development of inorganic pqpaten: 


































tive coatings, study of silver p 
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ods, surveys Of the low-temperature 
ties of metals, and investigation 
e behavior of metals under rapid 
of strain. 

1 From Enemy—Not all the data in 
»etal technology storehouse came 
U. S. research. 

many made use of chromium and 
vanese steels for heat-treated parts, 
its nickel supplies sparingly. Ger- 
foundry practice with steel and 
inum alloys was excellent. Japan 
duced a strong aluminum-mag- 
m-zinc alloy. 

e Commerce Dept. summary puts 
information on the desks of Ameti- 
industrialists. 


ALLOCATION OFF 


pause its customers have scaled 
their 1947 requirements for metal 
hiners, American Can Co. will dis- 
CS integiiinue its allocation program (BW— 
‘SNCS 1’47,p35) on July 1. The company 
ton wi accept no new business, however, 
| present customers’ needs have 
h met. 
'ADTiil@bvious cause of the reduced demand 
On ‘cians is the anticipated cut in this 
‘100 [lis fruit and vegetable pack. With 
iON <0g@over stocks at a peak and costs 
‘Snesuinting (BW —Apr.26’47,p19), can- 
are cutting down on their produc- 
plans. 
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To archery, one of the oldest of 
orts, something new has been 
dded. It’s Bradar Bow Sight, 
collection of prismatic lenses and 
eats that calculates windage and 
Je of Mlevation. A check mirror even 
iqueg™@eures the length of draw. With 
zec. Ht, G. T, Bradley, the inventor, 
| int@™ias stepped into the William Tell 
ax, lassification. He recently went to 
the fMfhe top of Class A in a southern 
| intf™-alifornia archery tournament. 
ever@™But, exponents of the bow and 

tow are asking, is it sporting? 
‘he@#ndaunted, Bradley secks a 


11¢ pimpatent, 
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Everywhere, you will find leading 
industries using equipment built by 
SERVICE for all inter-plant materials 
handling. By talking to these users, 
you will also find that this choice is 
usually based on two very sound rea- 
sons. First, they know that for over 30 
years SERVICE has never compro- 
mised on quality. Second, they know 
that over these years SERVICE has 
never failed to keep pace with their 
ever changing needs. 


Today, a complete line of SERVICE 
material handling equipment is avail- 
able—ranging from single casters to 
ifters with capacities of tons— 









SERVICE LIFTABLE 


\ 


SERVICE HYDRAULIC ELECTRIC LIFTER 


SERVICE 


) So ie ee Bes Se ee 
Material Handling Equipment 


SERVICE MOTOLIFT 





rugged units designed to give years 
of dependable service. And today, 
demands for these better built prod- 
ucts are the greatest in SERVICE 
history. To meet these ever increas- 
ing demands, SERVICE is steadily 
expanding its engineering and manu- 
facturing facilities. To still further 
reduce handling costs ... to make 
indoor miles still easier and safer... 
SERVICE is constantly creating new 
products and methods, improving on 
the old. 


Whatever your material handling 
problem, there’s a SERVICE solution. 
Write today fordetailed information. 


SERVICE CASTER & TRUCK CORP. 


Executive Offices: Albion, Michigan 


Plants: Albion, Michigan and Somerville, 43, Mess. 
REPRESENTATIVES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 


— 


SERVICE 
FORGEWELD CASTERS 


SERVICE LEVELER 


SERVICE LEVERLIFT LIFT TRUCK 
89 

















ae gg ag disc records are molded 
with chrome-plated dies. No matter 
how well virtuosos have been recorded, 
it takes a perfect mold to transfer this 
entertainment onto acetate discs. 


Because of the shortage of shellac 
one large company resorted to the use 
of an asphaltic resin for processing the 
disc. In the use of this substitute, the 
die plates became coated with small 
amounts of the resin, which proved to 
be extremely difficult to remove. 


Carbon tetrachloride had been used 
for loosening the encrustations on the 
die plates, and for removing minute 
stains from the chrome discs. This 


weet music FOR INDUSTRY 


treatment, while moderately effective, 
was expensive and slow, because of the 
high volatility of carbon tetrachloride. 


Cities Service engineers recom- 
mended the use of Solvent 26. A 
chrome disc, in far worse condition 
than the average, was selected for test. 


With little or no agitation Solvent 26 
dissolved the crust and imbedded 
stains in the etched lines of the chrome. 
After wiping the surface dry wkh a 
clean woolen cloth the disc was fe- 
stored to perfect condition! 


Outstandingly successful, this new 
method, at no increase in cost, proved 


Eee Nn TT ee ee ee 


CITIES SERVICE OIL COMPANY 


SIXTY WALL TOWER, NEW YORK 5, N. Y., ROOM 71 


Please contact me for a demonstration of Solvent 26. 





iT —____... 








ADDRESS 





city 


STATE 








(This offer available only in Cities Service marketing territories East of the Rockies.) 





to be faster and more effective, 
required less cleaning product for 
Operation than ever before. 


Solvent 26 is a patented metal c 
ing fluid developed, produced 
sold exclusively by Cities Service 
has a unique history for solving m 
of industry’s most stubborn proble 


If your plant is situated in a 
Service marketing territory east of 
Rockies, we shall be glad to dem 
strate the merits of Solvent 26 ony 
own equipment. Simply contact ji 
nearest Cities Service office, or ' 
the coupon below. There is no cos 
obligation for this service. 


Cities Servic 
means 
Great Servi 








CITIES 
Cities Service Oil (. 
NEW YORK - CHICAGO 
Arkansas Fuel Oil 
SERVICE SHREVEPORT, LA. 
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ible Console 


trical programing control in the 
licrafters custombuilt radio 
tums a wire recorder on and 
y designated time. You set 
gamer, gO away, and your 













te radio program is recorded in 
absence. A recording microphone 
integral part of the unit, which is 
by Hallicrafters Co., 4401 W. 
Ave., Chicago 24. 
unique selling attraction is the 
hat the set can be purchased in 
ns: first the cabinet with a radio 
tive, @er, then an automatic record 
ct foram, next the recorder, or any com- 
ion of the components. ‘The con- 
piso has ample space for installa- 
of a radio transmitter. 
ailability: deliveries in about two 
hs. 


Drill to Lathe 


you have a bench- or floor-model 
press with a 24-in. or 23-in. 
ter column, you can also have 
bd-turning lathe. Dril-Lathe, below, 
by Nobur Mfg. Co., 910 N. 
ke Drive, Los Angeles 38, is a 
tion unit which may be installed 
ermanent part of the drill press. 
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Once installed, the unit requires 
only a brief adjustment to change it 
from drill press to lathe or back. Say- 
ings, both of space and of the cost of 
a second electric motor, are among the 
advantages that are claimed for the at- 
tachment. 

Dril-Lathe is made of cast iron with a 
welded steel bed. Work of any length 
up to 36 in. can be handled. 

Availability: immediate delivery. 


Slip-Stopper 


Worn stairways and uneven floors 
present slipping and tripping hazards. 
Duracite Sales Co.; 388 South St., 
Newark 5, N. J., is marketing a cement 
intended to remove these dangers. 

The cement, known as Duracite, 
comes in dry powder form. It is mixed 
with water and applied with a trowel. 
The company states that the cement 
will form a bond with such bases as 
slate, marble, wood, concrete, and 
others, even when applied lightly. The 
compound is recommended for leveling 
uneven or broken flooring surfaces and 
stair-treads. Wet or dry, the Duracite 
surface is non-slip, the company says. 

Availability: immediate delivery. 


Brazing Paste 


Economy and ease in brazing carbide 
tool tips to steel shanks are the claim 
for Nu-Braze silver alloy Diffusion 
Paste No, 50. Developed specifically for 
this purpose by Sherman & Co., 197 
Canal St., New York 13, the paste con- 
sists of a new silver brazing alloy pul- 
verized and ground with a special flux. 

The tip is prepared in the usual way 
and the paste painted on the joint sur- 
faces of the tip with a small brush. 
The tip is then held in position and 
heated. The flux begins to melt at 480 
F and covers the tip and steel joint 
area with a liquid protective before the 
heat-generated oxides can form. The 
viscosity of the flux is so low “that the 
molten brazing alloy component gently 
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Wabash “know-how” is at your service in 
44 competently staffed offices in 26 States 
and Canado. If you ship to or through the 
“Heart of America,” call Wabash for the 
solution to your transportation problems. 


C. J. SAYLES 
General Freight Traffic Manager 
St. Louis 1, Mo. 


WABASH 
RAILROAD 
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eases all of it out of the joint, 
paste is said to eliminate the ye,., 
for cutting alloy foil or gagine the . 
amount of flux. 

Availability: immediate liye, 


Materials Handling Costs Are 


An Important Part of Product Costs 


Resetting Timers 


American Time Corp., Sprin 
Mass., has placed two new timer 
the market. One is designed for p} 
graphic use, one for industrial ys. 

The Chronolux (picture) js 
tended to provide automatic cont, 
exposure interval. In use, an enly 











This Chart from MILL and 
FACTORY —by Special Per 


mission of Publishers 

























or contact printer is plugged int 
timer, and the timer plugged int 
wall outlet. The timer is set once 
the desired exposure interval, re 
automatically. A single contro] se 
either to start the timer or to tum 
equipment on for focusing. 


e One of the most “alive” subjects in the field of ma- : The Industrial Reset Timer is 
terials handling is the use of pallets. Palletized han- signed for use with photocopy 


: ; 3 s chines, X-ray machines, therapy devi 
dling cuts costs. Palletized handling speeds production. anil toe Aaa! Soran: Gateitives onck 


brazing. It is intended to be pen 


nently installed on a panel. Pos 
time cycles range from 15 sec. t 








Generalift pallets and skids are tough and long last- 
t ing—made from sturdy hardwood—assembled with 
drive screw or ring shank nails. Stringers are flush or 


i min, 
| set in and special chamfering is available if needed. Availability: mediate delivery. 
Generalifts are manufactured in your sizes—prompt 

shipments. Call or write our nearest office for prices. Sound Absorber 





Low-cost suspended ceilings ¥ 
—_— good properties of sound absorption 


the purpose of a new acoustical } 
ENGINEERED SHIPPING CONTAINERS just announced by Owens-Co 


Fiberglas Corp., Toledo. The 1 
5 yEARS General sox company board is laid between continuous ! 
2 young ne seein aka cee of recessed fluorescent lights. 


Beveling and cross-grooving the bd 








Detroit, East St. Lovis, Kansas City, Louisville, Milwavkee, ‘ 2 F . . 
New Orleans, Sheboygan, Winchendon, Natch give it a tile-like appearance; 
192 2 ri 1947 Continente! Box Company, inc.: painted white at the factory. The be 





Heuston, Dallas. is noncombustible and relatively ™ 
ure-resistant. Owens-Corning rp 


ECONOMIZE...PALLETIZE... GENERALIZE! that the board will span 24 in. with 
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vin g the tray. 


eelbase. 


)50-Ib. payload. 


e general purpose truck carries a 
on to one-ton payload. It.is available 
a chassis, chassis with cab, chassis 
th platform and stake rack, or in four 


er variations. 


90 days. 


Pr’; 





£ 
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or cross-support. Weight is 12 oz. 
. ft. 

ot bility: immediate delivery. 

able Drainboard 


Some sinks are designed without 
inboards. To end this inconvenience 
ociated Projects Co., 80 E. Long 


Columbus 15, Ohio, has designed 
portable Drain-a-T'ra 
Part of one end of t 
award, forming a draining lip. This 
es a dual purpose: It holds the tray 
| on flat surfaces; slopes it for drain- 
when placed over the edge of the 

The lower edge of the lip is 
hed to form a handle for lifting and 


vailability: Deliveries begin June 15. 


sp Truck Variations 


he Jeep family is growing. Willys- 
etland Motors, Toledo 1, has intro- 
ed two new models: a panel delivery 
ck on a 104-in. wheelbase (picture), 
d a general-purpose truck on a 118-in. 


e delivery truck consists of a steel- 
el body mounted on the Jeep station 
on chassis. ‘Two vertical rear doors 
ipped with an outside locking han- 
provide means for loading the truck. 
be inner door panels of the cab, and 
t body side panels are lined with 
essed wood. The truck carries a 


Availability: limited quantities in 60 




















a tray curves 





This Parker Tube Fitting 
makes Free Flow systems 
possible 


It takes tubing to achieve Free Flow. 
Tubing can be bent . . . can be connected 
without creating pockets that cause tur- 
bulence. Fewer fittings are required—re- 
sulting in fewer chances of leaks. 

With PARKER Tube Fittings there’s 
no threading on the tubing. You can use 
light or heavy tubing. Connections are 
pressure-tight— protected against leakage, 
vibration and shock—the result of pre- 
cision manufacture. 

With no threading on the job—installa- 
tion and removal are quick and easy. 

For simplified, Free Flow systems, use 
tubing with PARKER Fittings and 
Valves. And remember, every PARKER 
Fitting is a coupling. 

Let PARKER work with you on your 
systems to carry liquids or gases, under 
high or low pressure. 


THE PARKER APPLIANCE COMPANY 
17325 Euclid Avenve « Cleveland 12, Ohio 
Offices: : 
New York, Chicago, Los Angeles, Dallas, Atlanta 
Distributors in Principal Cities 


arker 


TUBE FITTINGS » VALVES 











FREE FLOW= 
a comparison 


©) 


OLD METHOD—Fach 


connection threaded—re- 
quires numerous fittings— 
system not flexible or easy 
to install and service. Con- 
nections not smooth in- 


side—pockets obstruct 
flow. 





MODERN METHOD 


—Bendable tubing needs 
fewer fittings—no 
“threading on the job”— 
system light and compact 
—easy to install or service 
—no internal pockets or 
obstructions to free flow. 


Write for interesting 
booklet “‘Fluid Power’’. 






















Answering the executive's need 
for facts and date on 


credits . 
and collections 











Here is a fully revised edition of a widely 
used, practical manual which gives you 
up-to-the-minute information on practices 
in appraising credit risks and making col- 
lections. 


Every business man 
will value this com- 
prehensive handbook 
for the concrete help 
it offers in solving 
day-to-day credit 
and collection prob- 
lems. It puts within 
instant reach a 
wealth of authorita- 
tive, and practical information that can be 
readily adapted to the needs of every 
business. Specific suggestions for placing 
credit. and collection departments ‘on a 
sound and effective operating basis are 
furnished in detail. 


Just Out! 
Revised Fifth Edition 


CREDIT AND COLLECTION 


Principles and Practice 
By Avsert F. Cuapin 


Professor of Finance, New York University 
653 pages, 6x9, 57 figures, $5.00 


Here is .a book of three-fold advantage to the 
business executive. It offers a broader and more 
modern conception of credit and collection work 

a fund of vital and constantly usable ideas— 
an outline of a procedure for definitely and 
the credit and collection depart- 
ment on a profit-supporting _ basis. 
Covering the field in three well-developed sections 

fundamentals, and collection 
practices—the book gives you the commonsense 
principles of operation and organization, together 
with specific methods in actual use by successful 





surely placing 


scientific, 


credit appraisal, 








business organizations. 

hs 
This thorough treat- 5th Edition 
ment of a vital busi- . 
ness subject, makes gives you 
this manual - a Prac- | _oresent-day credit and col- 
tical collection and lection practices 
credit aid for every |_new tegistative enactments 
business concern. —new practices in the com- 

mercial credit agencies 

Features: 








—the factors involved in determining credit limits 
—illustrations of credit instrument forms 

—a full treatment of instaliment credits 

—a critical analysis of the bankruptcy act 

—and hundreds of other important topics 


See it 10 days FREE © Mail Coupon 


McGraw-Hill Book Co. 

330 W. 42nd Street, New York 18, N. Y. 

Please send me Chapin’s, Credit and Collection Prin- 
ciples and Practice for 10 days’ examination on approval. 
In ten days I will remit $5.00, plus postage, or return 
book postpaid. (We pay postage on cash orders.) 





Name . 
Address 


City and state 


CORD «cnc ccc nass cccndéctaduewes ive teintsdenaaad 
Position 
For Canadian price, write Embassy Book Co., 

12 Richmond Street E., Toronto 1 
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Income Data: Planning Too! 


New Census Bureau study of distribution of families | 
income levels will help businessmen answer such questions as," 
people afford my product? Am | pricing myself out of the mark. 


A standard question of the sales 
managers this year has been: “Are you 
pricing yourself out of the market?” 

There wasn’t any answer, because 
nobody knew just what his market was. 
But now the Bureau of the Census has 
come through with detailed statistics 
that give any sales analyst a pretty good 
idea of who can spend how much in 
postwar America. 

The figures are breakdowns on fam- 
ily income for 1945. But they are really 
more timely than the date indicates, 
because what happened to the economy 
last year had very little effect on family 
income distribution. Thus market re- 


search men can use the 19+5 day 
if they were 1946 income figures, ; 


they won’t be far wrong. 


e Can They Afford It?—Ever since | 
end of the war, company heads }; 
been scanning engineers’ estimates 
new products. But different esting 
of production volume yielded diffeg 
cost structures which in turn deman{ 


different prices if a profit was to 
made. So one important question 


mained: How many people would by 


a given price? Would the company 


stuck with overproduction or woul 
find it wasn’t making enough: to t 
care of the market? In its simplest ten 





Family Income in 1945 


Total Families 
2 


Or 
More 
All* Persons Ali* 
RMS. ER ESS 0.3% 0.3% 0.1% 
$0 to $499......... 9.7 5.5 6.6 
$500 to $999....... 9.5 Ti2 6.9 
$1,000 to $1,499... 9.1 8.4 8.0 
$1,500 to $1,999... 12.0 52.1 10.6 
$2,000 to $2,499... 12.4 13.0 12.4 
$2,500 to $2,999... 11.5 12.5 12.7 
$3,000 to $3,499... 9.3 10.3 10.8 
$3,500 to $3,999... 6.0 7.0 7.2 
$4,000 to $4,499... 4.9 5.7 5.7 
$4,500 to $4,999... 3.4 3.9 3.9 
$5,000 to $5,999... 5.3 6.1 6.8 
$6,000 to $9,999... 5.3 6.1 6.7 
$10,000 and over... 1.3 1.4 1.6 
Median income for 
families reporting. $2,378 $2,620 $2,714 





Urban Families 


Rural— Nonfarm Rural—F arm 
Families Famili¢ 
2 rv 2 Or ? Or 
More More More 
Persons All* Persons Ali* Person 
0.1% % 0.1% 1.6% 1.5 
2.2 9.4 4.7 21.6 17.9 
4.5 9.6 7.4 18.9 19.0 
6.5 9.1 8.8 13.6 14 
10.3 14.8 15.4 13.8 14.4 
12,7 14.1 15.4 10.1 11 
13.8 11.8 13.2 6.5 7 
12.1 9.1 10.2 4.0 $ 
8.6 5.6 6.2 ye 
6.8 5.0 S.7 1.9 2.1 
4.5 3.3 3.7 1.9 1.9 
8.1 3. 4.0 4,5 1.6 
7.9 3.8 4.2 2.0 2.0 
1.8 0.8 0.9 0.5 0.6 
$2,994 $2,246 $2,441 $1,291 $1,410 


*Includes one-person families as well as all families of two or more persons. 


Proprie- Profes- 
tors sional & Laborers 
& Semi- (Except 
Manage- profes- Farm 

ment sional Clerical & Sales 

Men Workers Workers Mine) Personnel 
RR eet ees 0.8% 0.1% % 0.2% 0.2% 
eS. een 6.2 11.9 12.5 20.0 32.5 
$500 to $999........ 10.5 9.9 14.5 16.7 19.6 
$1,000 to $1,499. .... 7.0 9.8 19.2 17.2 14.2 
$1,500 to $1,999..... 8.4 12.8 21.5 19.3 7.4 
$2,000 to $2,499 11.8 13.4 14.0 14.7 8.4 
$2,500 to $2,999... 8.9 8.2 9.1 7.0 §.2 
$3,000 to $3,499. . 11.1 10.3 4.6 3.0 4.6 
$3,500 to $3,999 a's ee §.1 2,4 1.1 1.8 
$4,000 to $4,499. .... 5.§ 2.2 1.1 0.6 1.8 
$4,500 to $4,999. .... 2.9 4.5 0.6 eed 0.6 
$5,000 to $5,999. .... 6.4 3.0 0.5 0.1 2.8 
$6,000 to $9,999..... 6.7 4.3 0.2 0.9 
$10,000 and over..... 3.9 4.6 0.1 iene ES 
Median earnings. .... $2,805 $2,203 $1,589 $1,381 $941 


Personal Income by Occupational Groups 
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INCOME 
GROUPS 


bureau of the Census. © BUSINESS WEEK 














s question comes down to: How 
ny people are making how much 
) ney? 
19.0 Yr seivone the company went at its 
14 blem the other way around. Sup- 
'** Be the officials detided that they 
, Be going to make a cabinet radio 
$3 ell for $200. They would still have 
now about how many people could 
bid to buy it. Then they would be 
ot closer to estimating how many 
0 [By could sell, allowing for the strength 
0.6 [the competition. And then they 
ld tell the production men how 
costs had to be pruned if they were 
ng to produce to sell at a profit. 
home Answers Available—Of course, 
ryone knew that the war had given 
ericans more money than they ever 
! before; that practically everyone 
wm [imo wanted to work had a job; that the 
reau of Labor Statistics regularly pub- 
“" Med indexes on hourly wage rates and 
‘ BRkly wages; that the Dept. of Com- 
6 ce put out monthly figures on total 
1 me payments. 
But the important question still re- 
ined: How many families make over 
000 a year, and thus can afford to buy 
ndio at, say, $200? Census now gives 
answer: 40.5% of all families of 
b or more persons had such incomes 
ble, page 94). Or maybe the product 
the luxury class; it can’t be expected 
s° BB appeal to a family with less than 
000 a year. Census reveals that 
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F YOU are looking for a site 
for a branch plant-ora 
location for a new business 
venture —write your own 
ticket —and let us see it. 
You may be more inter- 
ested in the natural resources 
of a new :ocation ~or it may 
be that you desire most of all 
stable and efficient local and 
state governments. Maybe it 
is climate offering year-round 
operation—or intelligent, 
native-born labor—or a plen- 


WRITE YOUR OWN TICKET 


tiful supply of good water... 
Maybe you want all of these 
advantages or others. 

The area we serve in North 
and South Carolina offers 
numerous advantages — per- 
haps just what you want. So, 
write your own ticket —send 
it to Industrial Development 
Department, Carolina Power 
& Light Company, Raleigh, 
N. C. If we have what you 
want we'll tell you so. There 
is no obligation, of course. 


Lower cost of production — greater profits for the owner — 
more take-home pay for the worker —in the Carolinas. 





(CAROLINA POWER & LIGHT COMPANY ) 
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CHAMBERSBURG ‘ 
JIA 


1897 e Fiftieth Anniversary « 1947 


CHAMBERSBURG ENGINEERING CO + CHAMBERSBURG, PA. 



































“The employees’ boasting about the Generali Electric Water Cooler 
certainly gets around!” 


Get a General Electric Water 
Cooler . » « for city or bottle 
water .. . watch it boost em- 
ployee morale. It costs only 2¢ 
a day to operate in the average 


office. For information, call 
your General Electric Dealer 
today. General Electric Com- 
pany, Air Conditioning Dept., 
Section 7865, Bloomfield, N. J. 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
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Water Coolers 















13.6% of all families with two 0; mon # 
persons were in that group. me D 
e Earlier Survey—Some of ths ,mmmd be 
has been available as a byprox ict of gers 
survey on liquid assets mac } poss 
Bureau of Agricultural Eco)om;, e I 
the Federal Reserve Board (|3\\ ~\e som 


24'46,p19). =&B 

But the present work of Ccisys moved 
beyond the earlier material. |i; §% Hor 
breakdowns are more detaili | aj Je obt 


tensive than those of the Res: rye Rymmore 
study. Second, Census used a sanpjimfect, 
about three times the size of the de eam 
on which the liquid-assets siryey gijensu! 
based. pn 
e Farm Data—Census docuients shor 
fact that income scales downward {,qgpcom 
city families to rural families, from 
farm families to farm familics. Thi 
shown most clearly by the nicdiay 
come level, the statistician’s way of 
dicating the halfway mark of ‘in 
distribution, For city families of ty 
more persons, it is $2,620; for simi 
farm families $1,410. 

But sales executives will not 0 
half-cocked with this information. fF; 
families get a good slice of additio 
income “in kind”’—food and _lodgi 
particularly (page 15). Census did 
measure that type of noncashi incon 





Thus, much more of the moncy inc win 
of farm families is available for pla sal 
chases of big durable-goods items (B\\E. } 
Mar.8’47,p70). This follows from 4nsed 


fact that much less has to be spent 
rent and food, which bulk so large fifted | 
city budgets. A 

In the Census breakdown of inconfiiifing | 
by occupational groups, farm labor 4 
ranks low; but, again, it has incomes 
reflected in money wages. ‘This is 
first time a detailed occupational bre 
down of this sort has ever been maf 
The data are for individuals, not f 
ilies; management men lead the para 
e Effect of Wage Boosts—Skeptics w 
believe that 1946 wage increases alte 
the income picture radically should 
member the following facts: 

The length of time strikers stayed 
to win settlements put a serious crit 
in their gains (BW—Mar.23’46,p96). 

The rise in hourly rates was in ma 
cases more than compensated for by # 
disappearance of overtime. 

With the return to peacetime p 
duction, there was considerable dow 
grading in the labor force; this dow 
grading does not show up in job mi 
but it does show up in final pay. 

The withdrawal of many women fi 
the labor force (BW —Jul.6’46p! 
should also be remembered. 

Finally, the rise in profits and GljMc( 
idends and in farm prices may hi 


made some changes in the over-S5.)9 4 
brackets, but not enough to matte Hithy 
any extent. , bec 


e Missing Link—Unfortunately the Cal. }, 











sus data do not yield complete inform. 
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on the important changes in family 
me brought about by the war. This 
4 be especially valuable to sales 
ers who wish to check the expan- 
ssibilities of established lines. 
1940 nationwide census did ob- 
sme income data for the year 
_ But the limited questionnaire 
loved did not yield complete statis- 
However, reliable data on income 
obtained for all families that had 
sore than $50 of nonwage income. 
fect, this limited the group to all 
t the earners. 
asus segregated the corresponding 
p in the 1945 figures.. ‘This enabled 
ments show the great upward movement 
rd f;mmcome for all wage-earner families 
Trom pqaart, page 95). 
°s. Thiigndmark?—From now on, many 
icdian fq managers will keep these figures on 
way of (of their desks. And if the House 
'f “incomropriations Committee’s cuts in the 
of twoqmsus budget are upheld by Congress, 
‘or simigige data may take on a historical sig- 
nce not originally intended. For 
\ot 99 i may be the last income statistics 
ion. Fiigable to business until the 1950 cen- 
idditiogimis tabulated. 


us didff/MIRAL FOR LIQUOR 


v incoqm wine and liquor promotion soon 


for pila salty flavor, lay it to Rear Adm. 
ns (BYE. M. Whiting. Last week the 
from fnsed Beverage Industries, nation- 
spent @™e public relations organization, 


ed him president for a two-year 
. A Navy man since 1908, he is 
incoming in June to take over his new 
abor @ 
‘OMe I 
is is { 
al bre 
n mat 
ot fa 
» paral 
ICS W 
5 alte 


ould 

























ved ( 
§ crit 
p96). 
nm 


t by 


ne Di 
dow 
dow 


b ratg 


n frog 
+6,p9 


\ 


McCarthy (right) to Whiting 


id 
] 

>>". His predecessor, Thomas F. Mc- 

iter Mithy, president of Austin, Nichols & 
§®. becomes L.B.I. board chairman. 

: Ce s background for public relations 

Orla Whiting can point to a success- 
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eeofo serve NEW | 
INDUSTRY in 
SANTA CLARA COUNTY! 


Sixty-two new industries have located in 
Santa Clara County during the past 31/, years. 
And yet, industrial land is still available—strate- 
gically located on main rail and highway lines... 
with water, power and all other necessary facili- 
ties for profitable production. 







The three new industrial tracts are adja- 
cent to two of the key cities of the County. Com- 
plete with improvements, they are still priced at 
from 6l/4c to 12c the square foot. A total of 218 
acres can be tailor-made to your requirements. 


Considering the character of the industrial 
land now available . . . the basic low price... . and 
the decentralized manufacturing advantages of- 
fered by Santa Clara County . . . these new areas 
are worth investigating now! 


"The New Pacific Coast" is a factual 
36 page book about Santa Clara 


County. It's worth owning. Free .. . 
but write on your business letterhead. 


DEPT. W, SAN JOSE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, SAN JOSE 23, CALIFORNIA 


SANTA CLARA 
COUNTY Gon 


Tag 
WRITE FOR THIS FREE BOOK ge 





The population center of the Pacific Coast 
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All plumbing; heating, electrical 
installations and maintenance work 
in your plant progresses faster, 
easier and at a far lower cost when 
a Tal Portable bender is on the job. This light 
weight, efficient machine makes perfect cold 
bends up to 180° in one fast operation. Handles 
wrought iron, steel or conduit from 3” to 3”. Al- 
ready thousands of plants and work shops are 
performing all kinds of bending jobs with record 
breaking speed, ease, and perfection. Find out 
for yourself, write for factual, illustrated bulletin. 


Tea\ [|Prestal Bender, inc. 


Dept. BW 5 Milwaukee 2, Wisconsin 















planning a 


HOTEL 


to pay 


DIVIDENDS 


Involved in hotel ownership, man- 
agement, financing or counseling? A 
building boom is coming. More hotels 
mean more competition. Avoid mis- 





takes when you design, build, modernize 
or equip your hotel by consulting us. 


Write Today — No Obligation 


INCORPORATED 


9TH & SIDNEY , ST. LOUIS 4, MO 





America’s most experienced hotel designers 
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ful promotional job with Uncle Sam. 
He was in charge of the Navy’s New 
York recruiting bureau from 1936 to 
1938. In 1940, as director of Navy re- 
cruiting, he instituted a paid advertis- 
ing campaign in small-town newspapers 


that won him praise in \ayy 

Elevated to rear admira) in jo, 
World War HH record—}::2¢}; 
Pacific—earned him a Leg:on 4 


with three gold stars, an 
Star Medal. 


the } 





THE MARKETING PATTERN 











Newburyport to the Contrary 


The publicity, charges, and coun- 
tercharges evoked by the Newbury- 
port plan (BW—May3’47,p17) have 
tended to fuzz up important details 
of the general price picture. ‘Too 
many writers have rushed into print 
with a “significant parallel” between 
1947’s 10% price-cut venture and 
Wanamaker’s dramatic 20% mark- 
down in 1920 which started a cascade. 
Not enough attention has been placed 
upon basic factors in the price equa- 
tion adversely affecting a uniform 
downward adjustment in all lines. 

Fact of the matter is that, since 
overnment controls were eliminated 
ast year, we have returned to a rela- 
tively free market. Generally speak- 
ing, prices are once more regulated 
by supply and demand, as used in the 
classical sense. That accounts for the 
mad rush upward in so many lines 
when controls were taken off. Prices 
that had been held in check by gov- 
ernment fiat during the war leaped 
up under the pressure of the huge 
purchasing power in the hands of 
consumers. “ 

This is the form of rationing that 
is peculiar to the free market system; 
the supply of money reacts on the 
supply of goods and services and so 
determines their selling prices. And 
prices will continue to reflect changes 
in the relationship between supply 
and demand, as they always have 
when not subject to artificial controls. 

In recalling the Wanamaker story, 
it should also be recalled that the 
whole economic uptrend had 
changed direction by the time that 
store announced its dramatic mark- 
downs, Prices were ready to tumble. 


Wide Differences 


The supply and demand situation 
now is such that it is safe to say that 
there are-going to be downward price 
adjustments. But this time, changes 
in supply and demand relationships 
are strikingly different for different 
commodities. 

Thus the Newburyport attempt to 
drive all present prices down by 10% 
is naive. It shows no recognition of 





different supply-demand rc|.tiong 
in different commoditics. Re 
from automobile dealers jaye }, 
conspicuously absent from the \; 
buryport dispatches. But it i; 
to say that no car dealer in New}, 
port had any reason to cut his py 
by 10% or by anything. The , 
effect of a price reduction in x 
would be to raise the number 
unfilled orders. Thus the auto gg 
ers will maintain the present py; 
structure for the time being, 


terred by the President’s talk of ¢ 
cessions. 


Appliances: Up and Down 


Another noteworthy instance 
presented by General Electric. At} 
recent housewares show in Philad 
phia prices of some of the relati 
unknown electrical appliances \ 
reduced. But G- E. not only didy 
cut prices; on the impetus of \: 
increases written into the compu 
union contracts, it announced t 
prices on its major appliances \ 
going to be raised from 6% to 17 
And on the basis of the demandi 
its appliances, as against that fort 
lines which announced cuts in Phi 
delphia, G. E. can raise prices wi 
confidence that it will have no « 
ing problem. 

As a further illustration, tet 
prices of lumber in the New Ys 
area dropped by from 20% to 3 
far in excess of the Newbunp 
proposals. Why? With the phys 
volume of construction failing 
come up to expectations, buildi 
materials are in oversupply. Hev 
the drastic slash made in lumber a 
to come in some of the other bu! 
ing materials. 

The mechanism that will gove 
price movements in various comm 
ities is well-defined. But details wi 
vary from commodity to commodi 
because of wide differences in 
supply-demand situations. Busine 
men cannot afford to forget these ¢ 
ferences. Nor will they be rs! 
into price reductions as long as f 
equation for the particular comm 
ity they are selling continues to | 
favorable. 
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sdemark Fight 


Though Lanham act, passed 
year, has not yet been put 
effect, the battle to change 
already under way. 


he Patent Office is getting set to put 
new Lanham trademark law into 
ation July 5 (BW —Jul.20’46,p80). 
several groups of trademark law- 
ae already planning to get Con- 
to amend it. Immediate problem 
» find a senator who is willing to 
the ball against almost certain op- 
tion from the Dept. of Justice and 
Federal Trade Commission. 
rademark attorneys are sold on the 
n features of the new act. But they 
ld like to get rid of New Deal 
ndments exacted last year by Sen. 
de Pepper’s Patents Committee as 
price for passage. Lawyers who were 
"on the final bargaining over a bill 
h had been pending for ten years 
,wish they had waited for the pres- 
Congress to give them a law more 
heir liking. 
ebatable Paragraph—Dragon fly in 
ointment is Section 33, Paragraph 
bubparagraph 7. It declares that the 
ificate of incontestability granted by 
act shall be regarded as conclusive 
ence of the registrant’s exclusive 
tto the trademark unless “the mark 
been or is being used to violate the 
trust laws of the United States.” 
he lawyers say this will prove an 
m invitation to infringe marks of 
companies which have been involved 
ntitrust litigation. They add that it 
es every infringer an antitrust police- 
, gives him a royalty-free license, 
generally balls up the whole process 
lefending private property in trade- 
ks. The amendment proposal, which 
ld strike out the clauses Pepper’s 
mittee inserted, is supported by the 


\. Trademark Assn. and the Patent: 


; section of the American Bar Assn. 
ill Pending—Already pending in the 
se is a bill introduced by Rep. Ed 
sett—H.R. 2988—which woul also 
mge the Lanham act in several re- 
ts. One major change is the re- 
ement that holders of trademarks 
odically renew their claim or else 
eit it; the terms of the Lanham act 
not call for any such renewal. 
ormer Rep. Fritz G. Lanham, author 
he original bill, is known’ to be in 
br of amendments to the law. Lan- 
is now representing National Patent 
incil, Inc., and American Fair Trade 
neil, Inc. 

tentative = Regulations~Meanwhile 
patent office has finished a tenta- 
draft of new procedural regulations 
andling trademark applications, etc., 
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U.S. AIR CONDITIONING COMPANY 


OF MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


@...now saves 60% in cost 
and 50% !n time 








Airco’s Technical Sales Division is at the call of all industry in applying 
Airco processes and products in the solution of their problems. If you 
have a metal working problem, ask to have a Technical Sales Division 
man call. Address: Dept. BW-5961, Air Reduction, 60 East 42nd St., 
New York 17, N. Y. In Texas: Magnolia Airco Gas Products Co., Hous- 
ton 1, Texas. 


Air REDUCTION 
SS Se 


Offices in All Principal Cities 


TECHNICAL SALES SERVICE— ANOTHER AIRCO PLUS-VALUE FOR CUSTOMERS 
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Accurate Fast 


WRITE TODAY .. . ask for your copy of the 1947 
Hydraulic Press Catalog 





MYORAULIC PRESS A B FARQUHAR COMPANY 
Division 
1501 Duke Street York, Pennsylvania 
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A FASTENING 
BUSINESS 


BY A HIGHLY REPUTABLE 
MID-WEST MANUFACTURER 


@ A client of ours would 
like to purchase a company moak- 
ing and marketing a patented 
fastening product. The product 
may be metal, rubber or plastic. 
Its market may be industrial or 
consumer. In reply please state 
kind of product, size of plant 


ond type of ownership. @ 


BUSINESS RESEARCH CORP. 


79 West Monroe Street 








Chicago 3, Illinois 


under the Lanham act. Copies of these 
rulings are now available from the 
patent office. Hearings, during which 
industry representatives will be given a 
chance to present their position, will 


begin May 23. 


Diversification Note: 
Carpets to Hunting Gear 


Using war experience as a spring- 
board, C. H. Mecknd & Sons has taken 
a long jump in diversification: The firm 
has added sportsmen’s clothing to its 
line of carpets. This break with tradi- 
tion by one of Pennsylvania’s oldest car- 

t manufacturers was engineered by 
Frank E. Masland, Jr., head of the com- 

ny. The fact that he is a confirmed 
ei and fisherman led to sportswear 
designs with special conveniences. 

Part of Masland’s Carlisle plant was 

used during the war to produce military 
foul-weather gear—waterproof jackets. 
e Transition—The end of the war found 
Masland with specialized equipment, 
skilled operators, four years’ experience 
in garment making. Demand for proper 
clothing by fishermen and hunters 
argued he continuance of the activity. 






The sports line includes | ices 
trousers for both men and \ ome 
fishermen the jacket has a } iilt.iy 
(a rubber-lined pocket); a ing {;, 
landing net and holder for ‘je }y 
the fishing rod leave the we. rer’s } 
free. The hunting jacket feat res } 
proof game pockets, 





INES 
1 







Masland’s cloth is similir tp 
used in its wartime production, Wh, 
gets wet the yarn swells, making a} 


against water and wind. Thic sy 
traps tiny air bubbles in the fabric 
fore water can displace the air pod 
it must soak the fibers. This js 
vented by the du Pont chemical pr 
of Zelan waterproofing. The res} 
something like the principle which | 
ables a duck’s back to shed water, 
According to Masland, water y; 
from body. perspiration passcs thro) 
the cloth. 
e Distribution—The company’s sales: 
are handling the garments. Distriby; 
are sporting goods, clothing, and dep 
ment stores. 
The sportswear line does not conj 
with the production of Masland’s y 
and carpets. These are woven in a ¢ 
rate plant under the supervision of \ 
lace Bracken, formerly a buyer with§ 


Fifth Avenue, New York. 


a 








ee 





Another indication of the rising 
heat of competition in the radio and 
television industries was the opening 
this week of RCA’s new exhibition 
hall. Feature exhibit of the show- 
room in Manhattan’s Rockefeller 
Center is the “see yourself” television 
display (above). A set hung from the 
ceiling provides a mirror for the sub- 





For Prestige—And Increased 


Sales 


Seas 





ject; the image is also projected on 
four screens before the stage. ‘Ther 
are displays of home, marine, indus 
trial, and laboratory equipment. In 
the phonograph record section 1 

uests spoken into a microphone at 
fulfilled automatically. There’s als 
a studio seating 84, an “executive 
lounge” complete to bar and pantry. 
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The Administration has taken another look at the world and decided 
that the U. S. may have to boost its international financial aid from $5 bil- 
lion to $8 billion a year. 











® 

Tip-off on the shift came last week in the speech of retiring Under Sec- 
retary of State Dean Acheson at Cleveland, Miss. 

Executives noted four key points: 

(1) Economic reconstruction is a bigger task than the Administration 
originally bargained for. The International Bank and Monetary Fund, 
UNRRA, British and French loans cannot solve the problem without further 
emergency aid from the U. S. 

(2) Exports of U.S. goods and services are likely to reach $16 billion 
in 1947. Foreseeable foreign requirements will hold at this level for several 
years. Since the U.S. is unlikely to take more than $8 billion in goods and 
services from abroad, there is an $8 billion gap to fill. 

(3) World demand actually exceeds America’s capacity to supply. 
Emergency assistance will go, therefore, only to the countries where it will 
most effectively build political and economic stability. 

(4) Reconstruction must be pushed more boldly in Germany and Japan, 


“the workshops of Europe and Asia.” 
3 


Job immediately ahead for Truman and Marshall is to sell this policy 
to an economy-minded Congress. 

Danger is that congressional approval, if given, will come too late. 
Dollar-short European countries have privately warned bankers that they may 
have to impose more stringent trade and currency restrictions this summer. 

* 

The $250,000,000 loan granted to France by the International Bank 
is only a stopgap. You can expect another loan of the same size by fall. 

More still will be needed to breathe life into the Monnet Plan for indus- 
trial modernization. Too much of the original U.S. government loans to 
France has gone for coal and food, too little for machinery. 

For its part, France (and other European countries) may have to accept, 
as Britain has, the necessity of curbing consumer goods demands until the 
reconstruction job is done. 











e 
Next on the list for an International Bank loan is Denmark. The Dan- 
ish application is for $50,000,000 to finance imports of capital equipment 
for agricultural and industrial development. 
Turkey will follow with an appeal for $100,000,000. 
Czechoslovakia has asked for $350,000,000, and Poland for $600,- 
000,000. Neither is likely to get anything close to these sums. 
. ' 
London will be forced to ask for further assistance, possibly soon. 
Britain’s Conservative Party brought the issue into the limelight last 
week by making a bid for further U. S. help as part of its platform. Wash- 
ington’s top economic advisers have long known that $3,750,000,000 would 
not see Britain through. 








Meanwhiie, London has been preparing for the July 15 deadline. By the 
terms of the U. S. loan agreement, the British on that date must make sterling 
convertible for current trade with the rest of the world. 


Agreements making. the pound convertible, and increasing its use as 
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an international currency, have been reached with Canada, Argentina, Italy, 
Sweden, Norway and the Dutch, Belgian, and Portuguese monetary areas. 
* 

Though world trade outside the sterling area is largely being transacted 
in dollars, the British pound already shows signs of getting back in the 
running. 

Egypt has just contracted with Chile for nitrates worth $10,000,000, 
to be paid in pounds. 

And to reduce its debt load, London has warned its sterling creditors, 
notably India and Egypt, that they will have to accept drastic write-downs on 
war debts or face a complete freeze of their accumulated balances. 








e 

At the same time, Britain is desperately trying to reduce its dependence 
on dollar imports by finding sources of supply outside the Western Hemi- 
sphere. 

A British trade mission just returned from Moscow reports preliminary 
Anglo-Russian agreement on boosting trade above prewar levels. Russian 
cotton is reaching Britain in large volume—20,000 bales the first week of 
April compared with 525 from the U. S. 

Under a trade and financial agreement signed last week with Poland, 
Britain hopes to get, in addition to coal, $92,000,000 of foodstuffs, textiles, 
and furniture in the next three years, in return for $140,000,000 of wool, 
rubber, tin, and capital equipment. 

London is also looking to Yugoslavia, Bulgaria, and Hungary for addi- 
tional imports, including food and tobacco. 

s 

Eastern Europe, refusing to be dependent either on Russia or on the west- 
ern world, is mending its own trade fences. Polish negotiators are now in 
Prague working on a five-year agreement to integrate industrial development 
in Poland and Czechoslovakia. :; 

This arrangement is designed to be the keystone of a system revolving 
around Czechoslovakia, under which 40% of Czech imports and exports will 
be planned for one of five years ahead. 

















Prague would then be linked by long-term trade agreements with 
Poland (five years), Yugoslavia (five years), and Bulgaria (four years). 

Hungary is also expected to fall in line when political differences are 
settled. A three-year industrialization plan, to be launched by Budapest 
Aug. 1, will make it necessary to plan imports and exports. 

e 

Private trade with Japan will soon open up to Americans. A group of 

U. S. government officials left last week for Tokyo to prepare the ground. 








Later this month a group of selected representatives from companies 
with investments in Japan will follow. 

Original date for the admission of traders was July 15. This may have 
to be postponed, but not for long. 


e 
The U. S.-British clash over administration of the combined zones in 
Germany is now being settled by the White House and Downing Street. 
This clash of views has delayed, but not prevented, development of the 
export program for German industry (page 101). 
Executives planning to do business with Germany should watch for the 
“Export Buyers Guide to Germany,”’ to be released by the Commerce Dept. 


Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the May 17, 1947, issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
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serman Exports Start to Roll 


Although shipments from U. S.-British zone have been slow 
far, goal of $350 million for 1947 may be attained. Headaches 
w are getting needed imports, allocating scarce raw materials. 


{INDEN—The big push for Ger- 
n export trade is gaining momentum 
the combined U. S.-British zones. 

t the start of the year, when the 
» western zones were unified eco- 
nically; a three-year export plan was 
fted (BW—Jan.11’47,p97). 

‘the Plan—This called for the U. S. 

Britain to share a bill of nearly $3- 
lion to restart the German economy. 
but $1 billion would be recovered 
m exports by 1950, when the bal- 
e would be tipped in Germany’s 
or. Then occupation subsidies could 
discontinued. 
No one expected miracles. And none 
ured during the first quarter of this 
3. Export business has been slow, 

specific industry-by-industry export 
ns have been hard to develop. 

Surrent food shortages threaten in- 
strial production. But rising hydro- 
ctric power output has permitted end- 
b of restrictions on industrial use of 
ver. 
oal in Sight—Nevertheless, the first 
pr export target of $350 million may 
hit. Sales of coal, lumber, and tex- 
s alone may account for 70% of that 
i. A long list of miscellaneous con- 
cts bring planned exports close to the 
al. Now the job is to get out the 
ods. 

Because some critical export indus- 
es rely on imported materials, juggling 


German imports has been a headache. 
In principle, the industries that can get 
the most export dollars out of the few- 
est import dollars are favored. Every 
import of essentials is weighed against 
its productiveness of exports. ‘The im- 
port program is divided into two cate- 
gories. Category A imports are food and 
other goods to prevent “disease and un- 
rest’’; Category B imports are those es- 
sential to industrial production for home 
consumption and export. 

e Three Export Groups—The various ex- 
port programs can be roughly classified 
in three groups: (1) exports of raw mate- 
rials and goods wholly produced in Ger- 
many; (2) exports for which varying 
quantities of imported or scarce mate- 
rials are required; and (3) exports of 
processed imports. 

In the first category, prior commit- 
ments for raw-materials exports go a 
long way to meeting the 1947 export 
target. Coal exports are estimated to 
‘field $120 million, Lumber exports will 
add $50 million. Sales of potash, salt, 
and hops will bring $5 million to $6- 
million. 

e Problems—The second export group- 
ing has wide variations and many prob- 
lems. 

A former I. G. Farben affiliate near 
Frankfurt-on-Main, the Casella Farben- 
werk, is slated to produce dyestuffs and 
related materials valued at $1,966,000 


German export trade: toys now, machinety later. 
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Trading With Germany 


From Minden, in the U.S.- 
British combined zones cf Ger- 
many, Business Week's corre- 
spondent sends this thumbnail 
guide for would-be traders: 

e Write or cable former Ger- 
man contacts. Evidence of poten- 
tial business transactions is needed 
to get an entry permit. Apply to 
Military Permit Secretary, Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, War Dept., Wash- 
ington, or U.S. Embassy, Paris. 

e Contracts may be directly nego- 
tiated with German manufactur- 
ers. These must be approved by 
the German foreign trade office 
and the Joint Export Import 
Agency (JEIA) with offices in 
Munich, Stuttgart, Wiesbaden, 
Dusseldorf, Hannover, and Bre- 
men. Offices will soon open in 
Kiel and Hamburg. 

e Prices in dollars are set by man- 
ufacturers on a standard scale con- 
forming to world prices. Bargain- 
ing below this price must be 
approved by the JEIA. 

e Delivery can only be made to 
shipside, airport, or border. Buyers 
must arrange shipments from 
there. 

e After making a contract the 
buyer must set up a letter of 
credit payable to the JEIA account 
on presentation of proper shipping 
documents. Cash accounts for 
financing the export-import pro- 
gram have been opened by the 
U.S.-British zones with the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of New York 
and the Bank of England. 











from $288,000 worth of Category B 
imports. However, this type of produc- 
tion, along with pharmaceuticals for ex- 
port, is complicated by trademark prob- 
lems. 

Many I. G. Farben trademarks are 

now being used by licensees of allied 
governments to whom distribution of 
stocks was made after the war. German 
competition would be resented. Yet the 
Joint Export Import Agency in the 
U. S.-British zones recognizes that 
branded exports would be more profit- 
able than sale of unpackaged bulk prod- 
ucts. 
e Cameras—High hopes are held for the 
camera trade, with a $30-million annual 
volume the ultimate target. Only small 
amounts of imported materials are 
needed. 

The ceramics program is well ad- 
vanced, and a $]-million import of 
Czech brown coal and clay is expected 
to mushroom into $10 million of ex- 
ports. A six-months program for the 
crystal glass industry calls for imports 
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HAVE INSTANT INFORMATION ON 
ALL YOUR ORDERS...KNOW THEIR 
EXACT STATUS AT ALL TIMES 


Delivery dates are met easily with 
Produc-Trol because this. new system 
of visual control shows progress of an 
order from start to finish. You see at a 
glance where it is . . . whether it’s on 
schedule . . . when delivery is expected. 
Bottle necks, therefore, are spotted in 
advance and work kept flowing smoothly 

. . more efficiently. 

Over 7500 companies now use Produc- 
Trol not only for more effective order 
scheduling but also for machine loading, 
budget, sales, and inventory controls, 
Why not investigate today! 


Producitol, 
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About three years ago, J. Arthur 
Rank began putting the heat on a 
reluctant U.S. motion picture indus- 
try for more show space for his Brit- 
ish cinema productions (BW—Feb.19 
44,p76). 

This week, while in the U.S. ona 
flying visit, he could read clear signs 


could point with pride to a big news- 
paper spread listing ten Rank hits in 
New York—chiefly in RKO and 
Loew’s big chain theaters. And now, 
for the first time, he is breaking into 
outsize Radio City Music Hall—with 
a version of Dicken’s “Great Expecta- 
tions.” , 

Two other announcements added 
to the.stir. Universal Pictures, Inc., 
in which Rank has an interest, an- 
nounced plans for a chain of 50 thea- 
ters of its own to show British pic- 
tures. In addition, American and 
British producers formed a Joint 
Standing Advisory Committee to 
promote interchange of talent and 
facilities. 

Rank’s activities as a major dollar 
earner are of prime concern to dollar- 
starved Britain. One optimistic guess 
is that his take in this country this 
year may be $10 million—to counter- 





Rank Marches on as U. S. Citadels Yield 


that he was winning his battle. He» 


balance Britain’s spending on Unite 
States films, which hit $72 millio, 
last year. 

While in New York, Rank got 
incidental kudos in the forn: of a 
award (picture) from World’s Sundy 
School Assn.’s Dr. Forrest L. Knapp 
for Rank’s work in promotiig te. 
gious films. 


Dr. F. L. Knapp (left), J. A. Rank 
Other efforts were rewarded too, 





of $85,000 to produce goods valued at 
$2,628,000. The silverware industry is 
well under way on the basis of a recent 
large import. 

e Steel Products—Slowly rising steel pro- 
duction should permit the light-machin- 
ery industry to contribute to export in- 
come in the first year. Products may 
include small printing presses, food- 
»rocessing equipment, paper-making ma- 
chinery, light industrial electrical 
equipment, precision instruments, sur- 
gical supplies, optical goods, sewing ma- 
chines, and typewriters. 

But the steel picture is not all simple 

and clearcut. There’s no chance of get- 
ting new heavy-machinery production 
going this year. Even the job of finish- 
ing equipment poses tough decisions. In 
some cases a little coal to fire the fur- 
naces will do the trick. In others, a big 
steel allocation is essential. 
e Example—An outstanding case is 
Demag, big manufacturer in Duisburg, 
which was building nine rolling mills 
when the war ended, These were in 
various stages of completion, ranging up 
to 90%. 

Ten thousand tons of steel are needed 
to complete heavy machinery which has 
already used 65,000 tons. The com- 
pleted 75,000 tons would have a sale 
value of $62,300,000. But steel is short. 


~ gian Congo 4 million yd. Sales wil 







Obviously, an allocation will be ma 
to liquidate investment that has alres 
been made. 

e Processing—In the third category, 
ports are made possible by process 
imported materials. Between 30% a 
50% of production is retained to | 
for processing. The remainder is s 
abroad; goal is to obtain prices whi 

will pay for materials and net a pret ¢ 


of 20%. This profit lightens the ait fi 
of occupation. A series of processing iit } 
tangements has been made. These 

clude cotton, wool, leather, and Gly, ; 


trose. 

e Textiles—The self-liquidating imp 
of 50,000 tons of cotton from 

United States Commercial Compan 
Reconstruction Finance Corp. subs c 
ary) started the ball rolling. Process 
will be completed by the end of 

year. Turkey has bought 25 million) 
Afghanistan 12 million yd., and the} 














a 20% profit to the zonal export agen 

Imports of an additional 40,000 
of U. S. cotton and 18,000 tons iit 2 
Egyptian long-staple, high-tenacity 4 dge 
ton are planned. . 


Britain is sending wool to Gem M 

~ mills for processing. Argentina is P 
viding 1,000 tons of leather. Cogmts 
sugar dextrose for Vitamin C proc@iidge 
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First choice 


st choice for all-out truck satisfaction is a truck 
t fits the job. It’s a “Job-Rated” truck ... 
lit by Dodge. 


h a truck will give you the finest performance 
ve ever known. You'll save with maximum 
nomy of operation. Your truck will last longer. 


convincing proof, see your Dodge dealer. 
these facts: 


t1—Each Dodge ‘“‘*Job-Rated” truck (175 basic 
ssis models) is designed and built to fit a specific 
ing or delivery job. There’s one to fit your job. 


t 2—To insure performance with economy your 
dge truck will have “Job-Rated”’ power... 
right one of seven great Dodge truck engines. 


t3—For safety. and for long brake life, your 
dge truck will have “‘Job-Rated” brakes. 








Fact 4—For lasting dependability your Dodge 
truck will have a “‘*Job-Rated’”’ frame, transmission 
and clutch. Axles, gear ratios, springs and tires 
will be “‘Job-Rated.”’ All will fit your job. 


Join the ever-increasing number of truck users 
whose first choice is a Dodge “‘-Job-Rated” truck. See 
your Dodge dealer now for the truck that fits 
your job... a Dodge “*Job-Rated” truck. 


DODGE DIVISION or CHRYSLER CORPORATION 


OntY DODGE BuitDs ~AeRaad" TRUCKS 
Keo 175 BASIC CHASSIS MODELS TO FIT 97% OF Alb HAULING NEEDS 


DODGE *< TRUCKS 


FIT THE JOB... LAST LONGER 
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He’s wearing a halo he doesn’t" 
deserve. 


He spends hours posting figures 
from various reports... when 
the job could be done in minutes 

.. without error ...in a miracle 
machine. 


SEE PAGE 27 





O need to wa ime, materials, labor, 
Save them all with the Hansen one-hand 
Tacker. Useful in production, assembly, 
shipping. Drives 2-pointed pequest 
fockasiate, | f fast = se you s.. FOLDER 
tn this method. 


{is HANSEN MFG. CO. 


30 avVENSwoOD ave CHICAGOGO ILL 








. « to suit your needs. Fiberglas, too. Flexible 
plastic coating renders them waterproof, acid-, oil- 
and fire-resis stant, ravel-proof, etc. Years of experi- 
ence creating “custom finishes” for manufacturers 
of textile products, For suggestions, state your 


requirements 
PLASTICOTE Fabrics Corp. 
9-21 Erie St., Box 1721, Paterson, N. J. 











tion has been imported from the U. S. 
Not all of these contracts are at the 
governmental level. Private U. S. and 
British firms are supplying raw materials 
for German manufacture, or are sending 
goods for dyeing or finishing. 
e Hannover Fair—A milestone in efforts 
to boost the export business will be the 
trade fair scheduled to start Aug. 18 in 
Hannover. Some 2,000 exhibitors are 
expected, and priority will be given to 
export orders. Accommodations will be 
provided for 1,000 foreign buyers. As- 
suming each stays about a week, 4,000 
visitors can be taken care of in the 
month the fair runs. 


Bulgarian Trade 


Russia has taken Germany’s 
prewar place as chief supplier. 
But position of western countries, 
including U. S., has improved. 


During the last fortnight, Bulgaria has 

revealed more about its foreign trade 
than has been, known since the war’s 
end. 
e Bilateral Pacts—It has been common 
knowledge that Bulgaria, like many 
other strapped European nations, has 
resorted to barter and clearing agree- 
ments with its neighbors because it 
lacks foreign exchange. 

Trade pacts have been signed with 
the Soviet Union, Poland, Romania, 
Switzerland, Yugoslavia, Czechoslovakia, 
and Holland. Agreements with Den- 
mark, Sweden, Finland, Austria, Hun- 
gary, and Italy are pending. 

Within the last few weeks the Dutch 
agreement was negotiated and those 
with Czechoslovakia and Yugoslavia ex- 
tended and amplified. 

e Three Times Prewar—The preliminary 
Dutch agreement calls for an exchange 
of goods valued at $4,530,000—more 
than triple the value of prewar trade 
with this western European nation. Bul- 
garia will export farm products and 
timber in exchange for industrial goods. 

The pact with Yugoslavia provides 

for an exchange of goods valued at over 
$7 million. Before the war, trade be- 
tween these countries was so insignifi- 
cant that it is not even reported in 
standard trade summaries. 
e Czech Agreement—The pact with 
Czechoslovakia is of special significance. 
Covering progressively —— trade 
over a four-year period, the agreement 
calls for a total exchange of goods valued 
at $70 million. In 1949 this balanced 
trade is to reach a peak figure of 
$27,356,000 in each direction—a figure 
equivalent to about half the average 
total value of Bulgaria’s prewar export 
trade. 

Before the war, trade between Czecho- 
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ia and Bulgaria ranged between 
siiion and $4 million a year. 
choslovakia undertakes to supply 
ria with electric power plants, 
ormers, construction equipment 
materials, lathes, autos and trucks, 
s, locomotives, and mining equip- 
This will include annual ship- 
of 100 or more buses, 200 trucks 
7 and 300 in the following years. 
Czech National Bank will also 
< e industrial expansion in Bulgaria. 
ict Position—Before the war Ger- 
| accounted for more than half of 
ria’s imports and exports. This 
| pg tole has been usurped by the 
, ft Union. Last year’s Soviet-Bul- 
trade pact called for an exchange 
pds valued at $75 million. In Janu- 
nd February of this year, the 
R. supplied about 70% of Bul- 
s imports, took over 30% of its 
s. Czechoslovakia is now taking 
o Bulgarian exports. 
this year the western states have 
ved their position in the Bulgarian 
rt. 
pared with prewar trade, the 
of Belgium, France, the United 
. and Britain have more than 
ed in the first two months of 
The United States is taking 6% 
lgarian exports and supplying 5% 
ports. 


JADA IN LATIN AMERICA 


AWA-—During the war Can- 
trade with Latin America soared. 
at the upward trend continued. 
adian exports to Latin America 
46 were valued at $94 million, 
ling to statistics now available. 
was a rise of 60% from the 1945 
of $58,500,000. It was nearly 
imes the average of 1935-39 ex- 
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adian imports from Latin Amer- 
ere valued at $125,600,000 in 
This was 45% above 1945 and 
mes the 1935-39 average. 
~~. its trade position the 
nion has signed most-favored-na- 
ade treaties with most of the 
American republics, increased 
atic representation throughout 
emisphere. Embassies have been 
d where none existed before; 
commissioners of the Dept. of 
& Commerce are now stationed 
enos Aires, Rio de Janeiro, Santi- 
Bogota, Havana, Guatemala City, 
o City, Lima, and Caracas. Com- 
ners are also at work in the Brit- 
ssessions, with offices in Jamaica 
rinidad. 

ries of 29 window displays have 
exhibited in Brazil to acquaint 
ans with Canadian products and 
industries. Similar displays are 
planned for other Latin Ameri- 
buntries. 
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ATTENTION 
SHIPPING MANAGERS! 
Make yourself more valu- 
able. ..turn out more work 
with less time and effort: 
Have a factory-trained 
D.-B. packing and marking 
man analyze your shipping 
room procedure. Profit by 
his suggestions. Others 
have. No obligation. See 
your phone book under 
“Stencil Cutting Ma- 
chines.” Or write Diagraph- — 
Bradley 3748 Forest 
Park Bivd., St. Louis 8, Mo. 
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YOU GET THE GOOD THINGS FIRST FROM CHRYSLER CORPORATION 





DIVIDEND ON 
COMMON STOCK 


The Directors of Chrysler Corporation 
have declared a dividend of one 
dollar and fifty cents ($1.50) per 
share on the outstanding common 
stock, payable June 13, 1947, to 
stockholders of record at the close 
of business May 16, 1947. 


B. E. HUTCHINSON 
Chairman, Finance Committee 














29Ge For COMPETENT 
& PHOTOGRAPHIC 





and Canada, dea! with pro- 
Sessional photographic studtos 
which display this emblem. 
Get new 1947 Ciassified Directory free. Lists 
competent photographers geographically 
and by name, with key to special services. 
A big help when you need photographs 
from out-of-town. Ready soon. A request on 
your letterhead will bring it. 

Write to Charles Abel, Executive Manager, 


THE PHOTOGRAPHERS ASS’N OF AMERICA 
520 Caxton Building Cleveland 15, Ohio 



















@ Do/More chairs are the 
choice of thousands of 
busy executives — for 
comfortable sitting, and 
postural aid to physical 
fitness, mental alertness. 
DOMORE CHAIR COMPANY, INC, Send for FREE booklet, 
Dept. 510 Elkhart, indiana “PHYSICAL FITNESS” 


DO/MORE “2 
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THE MARKETS pnscee scr: 





Security Price Averages 
This Week Month Year 
Week Ago Ago Ago 


Stocks 
Industrial ...... 137.8 142.9 137.3 179.9 
Ramee .i.05k 6 38.2 40.5 39.9 62.9 
UNG oc eves ss tar. Pa. lee, 932 
Bonds 
Industrial ...... 123.3 123.4 123.4 123.8 
Railroad....... 110.0 112.0 113.2 118.6 
RIURE 0c oiece 113.2 - 112.8 112.3 115.9 


«Bites Standard & Poor's Corp. 


Prices Fade as Trading Rises 


Earlier indications that the late-April, 
early-May stock market “rally” was a 
professional affair—destined to fade out 
quickly unless the general public joined 
in wholeheartedly—have since been 
proved true. 

Once it was evident that few investors 
had been lured in by the sight of up- 
trending prices, the party ended 
abruptly. Most of the gains previously 
chalked up were erased last week by 
profit-taking of the original participants. 
e Melting Front—There was one facet 
of the up-down move, however, which 
didn’t escape the attention of the gen- 
eral public. To many of these the way 
prices melted last week under the im- 
pact of moderate profit-taking was a dis- 
couraging sign. During the week end 
that factor apparently caused consider- 
able doubt over the basic strength of 
the market’s price structure. 

As a result, the public early this week 
tested the market more and more. 
This testing, strangely enough, was 


mainly confined to the fi\..| | 
New York Stock Exchiiicc 4 
On Monday, 40% of the c's 7 
share turnover was trans. ied jy 
period. On Tuesday, trad 
more concentrated: 540, shar 
the day’s 1,210,000-shire 4 
changed hands after 2 0 clock, 
© Punctured—Obviously, thicse ahy 
concentrations of selling o:ders 
many air holes. 
On Monday, for example, sharp 
were widely scattered throughoy 
stock list. Only 158 of th Q(\7 | 
changing hands that day could } 
a signs when the day wa; over. 
5% of the total traded were x 
driven down to new 1947 lows, 
Tuesday’s Big Board trading 
were even more discouraging. (pj 
of the 1,029 traded issues manag 
score advances; and 35% even regi 
new lows for the year. : 
On Wednesday, the downtrend 
tinued, but at a somewhat more 
pace. There were many large los 
istered that day, however. And as; 
steadied trading volume showed 4 
dency to contract sharply. Whien 
ing ended, Dow-Jones rail stock j 
was down to a new three-year loy 
utility average at a new 1947 low si 
above its 1946 bottom; and the i 
trial index all but back to the 
low it registered in the mid-April si 
e Factors—Contributing to this | 
display of investor unrest over the 
ness outlook have been increasing 
of spottiness in the over-all picture. 











COMMON STOCKS—A WEEKLY RECORD 
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Vorld surpluses have been re- 
od since the end of the war—but 
© till cut has been almost entirely in 
$7 $.grown fiber. Thus the U.S. 
proaches the end of the cotton year 





ston—At Home and Abroad 


next July 31 with little cotton on 
hand; foreign countries, however, may 
have as much as 14,000,000 bales in 
spite of a comeback in consumption 
(figures in thousands of bales): 











5 Wa UNITED STATES 
fh ears ———— Sup ply— ~ r~Disappearance-~ 
e nding Old-Crop Net 
ic] uly 31 Carryin New Crop Total Use Exports* Carryout 
- . BL aWee sees pees 11,446 11,623 23,069 6,736 3,327 12,956 
a <2 ae 12,956 11,481 24,437 7,655 6,193 10,469 
’ Nee cr ee 10,469 12,298 22,767 9,576 1,112 12,026 
5 eg a e's «© 12,026 10,495 22,521 10,974 1,125 10,505 
mM 2 oa 10,505 12,438 22,943 10,930 1,480 10,569 
me | fe eee 10,569 11,129 21,698 9,829 1,138 10,626 
ro, | oe 10,626 11,839 22,465 9,448 2,004 11,000 
Ue ae 11,000 8,800 19,800 9,200 3,100 7,500 
ld bog? Geeecieese esse. 7,500 8,500 16,000 10,000 3,000 3,000 
Quer Bs 
mie Exports and net exports (exports less imports) usually are very nearly the same figure. 
Ie ac wever, imports this season will amount to about 250,000 bales due to the growing scarcity 
WS, R desirable grades in U. S. stocks. 
ung t WORLD 
r On] (including U. S.) 
nanag ears co Supply — 
1 reg ding Old-Crop 
. Wy 31 Carryin New Crop Total Use Carryout 
trond iO) cecetteeec treet secre eee ees 22,702 27,509 50,211 28,507 21,638 
_ ae 21,638 27,326 48,964 28;496 20,262 
NOT SHG Geet ot, covsccecescus’ 20,262 28,661 48,923 26,542 22,098 
OSSeMMMINS Soo. wees es cvewece 22,098 25,402 47,500 25,456 21,894 
id as POR ayice ose os bases coos 21,894 25,349 47,243 24,205 22,798 
ved gM cccttcttret ttc eccerst ct ees 22,798 23,685 46,483 22,496 23,869 
wo ORO a 23,869 22,396 46,265 21,030 25,100 
Vhen Rg oe ays oe chee 25,100 19,200 44,300 23,200 21,000 
LOCK MPR ees es cc ccrscsevce 21,000 21,000 42,000 25-26,000 16-17,000 
r low 
rw sl 
the i 


for example, in building activity 
t gone unnoticed. Neither have 
many warnings delivered at recent 
the ge! Stockholder meetings that to- 
high operating costs can be over- 
only by close-to-capacity produc- 
levels. 


Son's Confused Picture 


tton markets have been caught in 
strong cross currents in the last 
uays. 
st, the government bought 65,000 
of American cotton for UNRRA 
bf short domestic supplies; then it 
he export subsidy to 4¢ a Ib. from 
Farlier this year, this export bounty 
educed from 4¢ to 2¢.) 
st to complicate matters, domestic 
are reluctant to buy cotton now 
se of (1) declining operations and 
he high price. 
ded Strength-The government 
g for UNRRA, small as the total 
added strength to an already-strong 
ct. Prices got up close to 37¢ a 
te last week—in contrast with the 
last year that carried down approx- 


“Nes 39¢ to 30¢ (BW—Oct.26 





















is. week, however, the market 
t quite so sturdy. It is quite true 


ss@§ tls country approaches the end 
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of the cotton season next July 31 with 
the prospect of the smallest carryover 
since the twenties, And that carryover 
will have been pawed over time and 
again for desirable grades. Most of the 
best long-staple fiber has been used up 
long since. 

e Crop Prospects—But the tight spot 
situation is ameliorated to some extent 
by lower mill buying. And the prospects 
for the new crop year are best told by 
the market for contracts calling for 
future delivery. 

The May future (which expired on 
Thursday of this week) hit 36.80¢ a Ib. 
on May 9; the same day, the December 
future could have been bought at 28.59¢ 
a lb. Thus the spread between May 
(old crop) and December (new crop) 
was very nearly 8}¢ a lb., widest since 
1920. 
¢ Down?—The market thus is betting 
that prices will go down sharply once the 
new cotton begins to move freely. That's 
counting on a big improvement in the 
1947 crop. 

Trade estimates now put the cotton 
acreage for this year at about 21 million. 
Those acres, with the best of luck, 
would yield more than 10 million bales. 
With an old-crop carryover of 3 million 
bales on Aug. 1, that would mean total 
supply of 13,000,000 bales for the 1947- 
48 consuming season. 
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WALL STREET 
King-Pin Study 


“Business?” remarks playwright 
Dumas the Younger, “It’s quite simple. 
It’s other people’s money.” Ever aware 
that its business is directly concerned 
with other people’s funds, the invest- 
ment firm of Merrill Lynch, Pierce, 
Fenner & Beane gives investors facts 
on which to base investment decisions. 
Example: its king-pin “Security and 
Industry Survey” which analyzes 74 in- 
dustry groups, provides facts on over 
300 individual securities. 


Goat | MERRILL LYNCH STOCK PRICE INDEX RATIOS 












































1940 | 194i | 1942 | 943 | toad 945 tes Oa 
The picture at a glance 
Added: Something New. M L’s 


Research Department introduces in the 
May issue of the Survey the firm’s 
Stock Price Index Ratios, charts that 
show instantly how farm machinery or 
autos or any other group compares with 
the market as a whole, represented by a 
composite index of 540 stocks. 





SECURITY AND 


INDUSTRY SURVEY 


AM ANALYTICAL GUIDE FOR 
SSSeEe Geaetinir 


INVESTORS 


MAY 1947 


MERRILL LYNCH, PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 





yO FPIME STHELT NEw york 1, eY 


First Things First. Helpful as are 
the new charts in flashlighting market 
performance, they are most valuable to 
investors only when read against the 
data provided by the S & I Survey. 

The new edition also contains a list 
of Selected Issues for various invest- 
ment objectives, a section on Off Board 
stocks,andcomment on the bond market. 
@ As always, the Security and Indus- 
try Survey* is available for the ask- 
ing. As always, too, investors will find 
it a valuable reference work for months. 


* Address request for your copy of the Annual Security 
and Industry Survey to: Department S-9, Merrill 
Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane, 70 Pine Street, 
New York 5, N. Y. 






















THE TREND 





NEW ELEMENTS OF ECONOMIC STRENGTH 


If the U.S.A. starts to slide downhill economically, 
what is there to stop it until we are back to the unemploy- 
ment of the early thirties and the apple-selling stands have 
been rolled out again? 

The answer is that there are now, as never before, many 
extremely formidable checks upon any such decline. 


e It is an answer which should be better stressed as a 
guide to well-informed business decisions. It should also 
be stressed as an offset to a propaganda line, now being 
vigorously pressed both here and abroad. This line is that 
we are reeling along the edge of the economic equivalent 
of the Grand Canyon and are more than likely to plunge 
to the bottom at any moment. 

Here, in tabloid form, are a few of the novel economic 
guard-rails which, along with the tremendous backlogs of 
demand in many industries, stand in the way of any 
such plunge: 

e A price structure buttressed against collapse by govern- 
ment-guaranteed support of farm prices and wage-contract 
support of industrial prices. 


e A fabulously liquid commercial banking system which 
has not had a single bank failure in the last two years. 


e A far bigger federal budget, both relatively and abso- 


lutely, than ever before in our peacetime history. 


eA schedule of federal income tax rates which lowers 
income taxes rapidly as individual incomes decline. 


e A substantial system of unemployment benefit pay- 
ments. 


@ Over $10 billion poised abroad for expenditure in the 
U.S.A. as the result of loans made or pledged. 


© Each of these barriers to a 1930-type economic plunge 
has its rough side. For example, while a fine thing in itself, 
the tremendous liquidity of the banking system was 
secured by a program of war financing which involved 
loading the commercial banking system with government 
bonds. Many deplore this, for good reasons. 

Likewise, while potentially a decidedly stabilizing 
factor for a time, the large volume of federal expenditures 
could prove a national curse over a series of years. This is 
particularly true since it is financed by a tax system which 
will generate large deficits when income declines. Federal 
expenditures maintained at the current level would result 
in a deficit of $10 billion to $15 billion a year if national 
income fell one-fifth, since tax revenues would then 
shrink by nearly two-fifths (BW —Feb.1'47,p40). 

The purpose here, however, is not to pass judgment on 
the general merit of the elements cited. It is simply to 
indicate that, in a new and powerful way, they stand 
guard against a quick plunge of the economy into deep 
depression. 


112 


If farm prices started the sort of dive the. took 
World War I (to usher in 20 years of farm depreg, 
they could only drop 25%-30% on the avciage 
being stopped by government-guaranteed supports, 
the way down they would saw off relatively fev fing 
limbs of the sort on which farmers went out in hg 
during and after World War I. Then the farmers by 
land at extremely fancy prices and mortgaged thems 
up to the hilt. During this war period, the total volun 
farm mortgages has actually declined and is now, 
about 10% of total farm valuation. Thus the coy 
can have the badly needed benefit of lower food p 
without having it at the expense of farm distress, 


e Industrial prices, which plunged along with farm p 
after World War I, are now propped up by wage, 
tracts which were not present in anything like the 
degree in the twenties. In this situation, there are evi 
dangers that abnormal individual prices will remain 
high too long. But on the whole, this price prop k 
against a cumulative and general business collapse, 

Both farm and industrial activity will be bolsterej 
exports. Eighteen months after World War I, go 
ment granting of foreign credits was abruptly chop 
off. This time the loan program is not only much 
but is being extended further into the postwar pe 
thus supporting exports for a considerably longer ti 
Even at present prices and production volumes, over 
billion of foreign credits not yet used and now wai 
abroad for expenditures over the next few years | 
billions in unspent gold and dollar holdings) are a 
mendous supporting force. They will help sustain 
export surplus, now running at $5 billion annually, 

As business and industry slid down the gulch in 19 
after the farmers had been sliding for almost a dec 
they uncovered such piles of frozen bank assets thd 
even 4,000 banks failed in 1933. Today the comme 
banking system of the country holds cash or its equivd 
equal to two-thirds of total deposits and, as noted a 
not a single bank has failed in the past two years. 
system of deposit insurance will be available to | 
defend that extraordinary record. 


© Elements such as those cited by no means sent 
make the economy foolproof. Neither do they pred 
the possibility of selective setbacks such as those 
being experienced in several lines. However, unles 
develop a positive genius at economic self-destrut 
they do preclude any nosedive of the 1930 variety.! 
working in the same direction is a widespread awatt 
of the problems involved in keeping our economy! 
relatively even keel. Perhaps that should be listed 
among the constructive new factors in the unfoldi 
our economic destiny. 
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